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THE VERBAL CONTENT OF DHRUPAD SONGS 
FROM THE EARLIEST COLLECTIONS 

II. The Kitab-i Nauras of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, Sultan of 

Bijapur (r. 1580-1627) and its Persian Preface by Mulia Nur al-din 

Muhammad ‘Zuhfiri’-Part II. 

FRANCOISE DELVOYE ‘NALINI’ 

Introduction 

The present paper is the second part of an introduetory essay 
on the Kitab-i Nauras, or “The Book of the Nine Flavours” or “Senti- 
ments”, a collection of song-texts composed by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, 
Sultan of Bijapur from 1580 to 1627, viewed in the light of contemporary 
and later Indo-Persian and European writings. 1 

The first part presented a brief introduction about Ibrahim c Adil 
Shah II, who is remembered among the Sultans of the ‘ Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur (end of J 5th century to end of 17th ccntury) as a poet, 
a musician, a painter and a calligrapher and also as a remarkable patron 
of poetry, Belles Lettres, painting and calligraphy. 2 

Among the eminent personalities of his court, Mulia Nur al-din 
Muhammad ‘Zuhuri’ is considered as one of the greatest Indo-Persian 
poets. Born around 1533-1536, he was noticed in Khurasan, Yazd and 
Shiraz for his poetical excellence. But the lack of proper recognition 
made him leave for India (c. 1580) where he was remarked by c Abdur 
Rahim Rhan-i Khanan and Shaikh Abu’ 1 Faiz ‘Faizi’ and where he 
died in around 1616. 

In the Deccan, Mulia Nur al-din Muhammad ‘Zuhuri’ became the 
“poet-laureate” of Burhan Ni?am Shah II, Sultan of Ahmadnagar from 
1590 to 1594, for whom he composed a Saqi-Ncima which includes a 
seetion on the music and the musicians of his time. a Later on ‘ZuhOri’ 
settled in Bijapur where he became the “poet-laureate” of Ibrahim c Adil 
Shah II for whom he composed his “Three Essays” (Seh Nasr) in ornate 
prose. 4 Noted for their complex style and intricate imagery, the “Three 
Essays” provide interesting information about the cultural life and 
particularly the Art-music patroniscd in Bijapur, both in a factual and a 
metaphorical way. The First Essay or Nauras stands specificall.y as a 
preface to the Kiiab-i Nauras of Ibrahim ( Adil Shah II. Though it has 
been extensively quoted in the first part of this paper, further reference 
will be made t o its musical contents, as well as to portions of the Second 
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and the Third Essays, rclevant to the artistic personality of Ibrahim 
r Adil Shah II and the Kitab-i N awas, which will be frequently quoted. 

/. The Second Essay of the Seh Nasr of'Zuhuri' : Gulzar-i Ibrahim or “ The 
Rose-Garden o f Ibrahim' 9 . 5 

This “Essay” in ornate prose interspersed with verses is a sophistic- 
cated encomium culogising Ibrahim c Adil Shah II, “unique and disting- 
uishcd in the seven rcgions of the globe with the gift of nine virtues.” 6 
‘Zuhurf describes his “Divine Knowlcdge”, “The good fortune of [his] 
submission to the lustrous tcachings of Mohammad, and the boon of 
lifting the banner of aflection for r Ali”, his “Pomp, glory, greatness and 
magnificence”, his “Justice”, his “Bravery”, his “Munificence”, his 
“Comely form and world-embellishing countenance”, his “good nature 
and pleasant manners” and finally his “Virtue of acquiring exccllences 
and perfcction” [taufiq-i kasb-i fazcnl \va kamulat ], which is reflected 
throughout his personality as an artist and a patron of arts. 7 Apart from 
the musical similc of “the sound of the beating of the drum of justice” 
[sada-ye kos-i c adalat and g^ulghul-i kos-i c adl ], while describing the 
fourth virtue, s only the last seetion offers a number of references to musie. 
In the translation of M. C A. Ghani : 

“...With the miracle of his David- like songs [ naghma ] he 
softens the iron-hearts into wax; and with the freshness of his 
BdrbudA ike notes [taruna], he pieks away the dryness from off the 
brain of the pious ( i.e . even pious people, who have no passion for 
musie, are amused with his charming melodies). In the garden of 
musie [gulsan-i taruna sazi], the body of Venus, with the flower of 
acknowledgraent of his pupilship, is decorating her head ( i.e. 9 
Venus considers it an honour to acknowledge herself as his pupil in 
the art of musie)..” 9 

“lf the nightingalc mingles its breath with the songs [ naghma ] 
composcd by the King, it would fling down from its beak both its 
old melody [taruna] and the petal of flower (which it loves so much)” 
...“His composition (sic) [ c iburat 9 which means “style”] has the 
purity of the pearl of Adcn; his words have the freshness of an old 
turquoise. . ,,A ° 

The last masnavi of the Second Essay gives a deseription of the 
Deccan and the kingdom of Bijapur. “The Deccan is the home of mirth 
and happiness [m as k and c ais wa dsrat ast Dakan ]; the lip is thrown into a 
foreign land by the talk of one’s native country... Exquisite tunes are 
poured forth from his musical instrument [naghmd-ye gharib rekht 
az jaz]...” 11 
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Elsewhere ‘Zuhuri’ refers to Bijapur in a verse : 

“If they make the elixir of mirth and pleasure, 

They make it from the holy dust of Bijapur.” 12 

II. The Third Essay of the Seh Nasr of ‘ Zuhuri ’ ; Kkwan-i Khalil or “The 
Table of the Friend of God” iV 

In his Third Essay, ‘Zuhuri’ describes in an elaborate way the 
eminencc of Ibrahim 1 Adil Shah II in poetry, chess, painting and calli- 
graphy and music. Some remarks about his lyrics are worth being 
quoted : 

“To hear his vcrses, which dcserve pearls to be scattered 
over them, tongues are entirely ears; and in reading his shining 
couplets the ears are entirely tongues.” 14 

Aftcr some comments on the Sultan’s art of poetry, ‘Zuhuri’ 
describes the thought-content of his verses, like so many Indo-Persian 
authors writing on Indian music 16 : 

“The subject of such poems should be love and affection, 
and counsels and exhortations should lind place in other branches 
of poetry. And, whatever be taken as the basis of the poem, 
whether Firdq (Separation from the beloved) or Wisdl (Union with 
the beloved), should be maintained throughout. To have one line 
containing a heart-rending love and the other a heart-burning 
aversion is not proper. If the ode contains rhymed words, suitable 
meaning alone should strike the ear...” 10 

This is followed by some remarks about rhyme, rhythm and mctre. 
Then an interesting comment reminds the reader of the excellence of the 
Sultan as a poet-composer : 

“He also instructs us to keep in view the requirements of 
musicians [ mus\qdn ], and says that in the operation of breath and 
sound [?aut] the division of words and the adjustment of phrases, 
in the balance of harmony [ahang) and regulation, should be in 
consonance with the timing [zarb\ and pitch of voice; and notwith- 
standing all this fastidiousness there should be easiness and flow 
instead of affectation and artificiality...” 17 

Aftcr describing his protcctor’s mastery of chess and painting 
‘Zuhuri’ goes back to music : 

“Despite all these excellences and perfections he treats all 
his accomplishments as the effect and music [muslqi] as the cause 
(i.e. Principal accomplishment), and the story of the incompetency 
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of Avicenna and the talc of his own mastery, are carried to the 
ears of the people of the world through song [naghma pardazl ] . ,” 18 

“Ever since songs were elicited from the motions of the skies, 
such an easy-flowing trill has not been heard from the throat of the 
heavens; and on the blank page of sound [avaz-i naqsa ] so excellent 
an impression has never been stamped. From the repetition of the 
rhythmic phrases and the high pitch in songs [naghmat], the love 
and fondness of listeners are always on the point of increase like 
the doubling of squares on a chess-board. lndeed in the matter 
of song and melody [naghma wa saz] the ears of the dead have 
suffered a mighty loss, and the times have put an extraordinary 
ring of favour in the ears of those living .” J9 

Masnavi : 

“Since his musical instrument [saz] has been transformed 
into joy, through his plectrum [mizrab], no ear listens to the 
bewailings of ill-fortune. 

Like the lip near the ear of every one is intoxicatcd with 
song as if the eifect of Nauras is nothing less than old wine. 

Through his song [naghma] the body of Breath is diffused 
with life; his plectrum is a hcaling balm for every wound. 

Until breath was employcd in singing his composed songs 
[nasqaha], it did not produce any attraction in its words about the 
fair .” 20 



Quatrains (ruba c yat) : 

“What a charming music the King has invented ! There are 
a hundred chants mixed with every breath. 

If you shut your palm like a bud, it would be filled with 
the flowers of song [gul-i naghma ]; the air is so immensely replete 
with music [naghma]. 

When the song of the king [naghma-ye sah] goes out for a 
walk, it passes through the brain and the heart of both the careless 
and the careful. 

From the mouth and the tongue of the musicians [mutribdn] 
to the ears of the audience, it travels constantly over the head of 
the sense of hearing. 

The freshness of life is from his fresh song [naghma-ye taza]i 
he alone can puli the ears of Venus. 
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Just as the wind carried aloft the throne of Solomon, so, also, 
the throne of his (King’s) farne is waftcd on the shoulders of breath. 

Even his saltish chants [tarana] are sugar for the ears; and the 
purity of his speech is a pcarl for them. 

From him Song [naghma] raised a banner for the conquest of 
the world; he captured the realm of the tongue, also that of the 

car.”2i 

‘Zuhuri’ describes how skilled professionals and masters of the 
theory of music were recruited and brought to Nauraspur, the new-built 
“City of Nauras'\ which he depicts lavishly : 

“. in Nauraspur, a building has been newly erected and 
furnished for the residence and accomodation of the expert 
musicians [maqam sinasan]. Of these so many havc thronged that 
it would be strange if even the disturbance of times could fix a rent 
roli of dispersion on their abundance (/. e . even time cannot scatter 
them); and of the individuals descending from the family of Burbud 
(the famous Persian musician) and the tribe of Nakisa (also a 
musician), who have put in their ears the ring of his pupilage, and 
madc their forcheads to bow down to his mastership, and who with 
their voice [a\az] tie the feet of the nightingale with a piece of 
thread and who with their cheeks laugh at the bloom of the rose, 
some nine hundred choice masters of perfection and beauty [sdhab-i 
kamal wa sahab-i jamal J always stand as sentinels in the court of 
the King’s palace of sky-foundation. And with the clamour of the 
singers [goyandagan], the dome of the sky is ringing with such 
echoes that the hearers will not be deprived of songs [naghma] even 
if the singers cease to sing; and with the tumult and noise of the 
players on musical instruments [, sazandagan ] the trees set up such 
a dance [raqs] as will not make the leaves cease clapping hands 
even if the foot stops kceping time with the sound [avdz] , 22 

Quatrains ( rubdyat ) : 

“The world is saturated with melody and all its requisites; 
it has become a casket for the pearl of the sound and echo [saut 
wa sadai]. Old sorrows have becomc strangers to the heart; since 
the world came to be acquainted with the song of Nauras [naghma- 
y e Nauras] . 

In every corner the banner of festivity and rejoicing has been 
raised; life has been sown in the body with the water of melody 
[nam-i tar and]. The child who has newly come into the world of 
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existence has had its palatc raised with the tune of song [sarab-i 
naghma ]...” 28 

‘Zuhuri’ reminds us of Asad Beg’s account in his Memoirs, by 
giving us a vivid dcscription of Nauraspur, the “cxcel!ent city” with a 
metaphorical dimension- 4 : ‘The corner of the musicians’ lane produces 
Venus; the breeze of their door and balcony is replete with melody. Piety 
is bound up with the wire of their voices; inwardly it has its ears on their 
musical istrument... 25 

The Sultan himself refers to Nauraspur in two of his compositions : 
in song No. 43 he States that he composed his Nauras poetry ( Navaras 
kavit) in Nauraspur (Navaras pur) which is the “City of Excellence” (gun 
nagar) and in song No. 51 in which he mentions the Nauras Palace 
(Nauras Mahal ) which he built in the new city, “a duplicate, on a slightly 
smaller scale, of the Gagan Mahal in the citadel of Bijapur”, according 
to Henry Cousens. 26 

The poet concludes his Essay by portraying a few outstanding perso- 
nalities of the Sultan’s court, including himself. 27 

III. The Kitab-i Nauras or “ The Book of the Nine Flavours ” or “ Senti - 

ments ” ; A Preliminary Survey o f the Musical Element 

The Kitab-i Nauras or “The Book of the Nine Flavours” or “Senti- 
ments” is a collection of lyrics composed in Deccani mixed with Braj, akin 
to dhrupad songs, attributed to Ibrahim 1 Adil Shah 11, and inay bc studied 
as an oiiginal vernacular poctical work, from a purcly linguistic and 
literary point of vicw. 28 Nevcrtheless, being lyrics to be sung (gey pad) 
composed by a poet-musician (vaggeyakura), the musicality of their lang- 
uage as well as their musical dimension are worth studying along with 
the musical content which appears in many compositions. Here the stress 
will be put on the documentary value of some lyrics corroborating Indo- 
Persian writings and their contribution to the history of Art-musie in 
medieval India. 

None of the ten manuseripts known today contains all the fifty-nine 
songs presented in Nazir Ahmad’s critical edition. 29 All songs, being 
independent pieces, were composed from time to time and later incor- 
porated into the collection (between c. 1599-1 604). 80 

A. The contents of the Kitab-i Nauras : 

The variety of topies treated in the Kitab-i Nauras reminds us of the 
dhrupad songs attributed to other poet-composers like Tansen and Nayak 
Bakhsu. 81 The personality of Ibrahim c Adil Shah II, as a Muslim ruler. 
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renders even more interesting the compositions dealing with Hindu topics 
like the praise of Sarasvati and Ganes or his references to Puranic gods 
and epics. 

His familiarity with the classical “Indian” poetical imagery is parti- 
cularly striking in his description of the separation from a beloved human 
being like his wife, Cand Sultan, his favourite elephant. Atas KJian or 
his dearest lute named Moti Khan, and his metaphorical depiction of 
natural phenomena. 82 These compositions provide us with some refe- 
rences to the Sultan’s family circle and a deeper insight into his likings 
and affinities. 88 

Aftcr paying rcspect to the Prophet Muhammad in an interesting 
vernacular terminology ( Hazrat Muhammad jagattar guru gusai. .), Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah II asks for the blessings of his spiritual mentor, Sayyid 
Muhammad Gisii Diraz (1321-1422), the renowned Sufi saiut of the Chisti 
order, whose shrine ( dargah ) is in Gulbarga. 84 The compositions referring 
to the saint and the celebration of his death anniversary ( c urs) at his 
dargah , suggest a more Islamic inspiration; intercstingly they deseribe the 
typical Indian Muslim offerings of incense, perfumes, sharbat to his tomb, 
with the accompaniment of music. 85 

One of the favourite topics dealt with in the Kitab-i Nauras is music, 
which thus deserves a particular study. 86 Among the invocations to 
Hindu deities the frequent references, in thirteen compositions, to 
Sarasvati, whom the Sultan often addresses in fervent prayers as a 
musician would do, are particularly striking. 87 

Z?. The musical element in the Kitab-i Nauras 38 

Among the fifty-nine edited songs of the dhrupad type and the 
seventeen dohras which prccede each of the seventeen rags in which the 
songs were composed and classified, references to music, musical instru- 
ments, and musicians are strikingly numerous. Some are metaphorical 
such as the description of his tambiir , depieted as an ocean of pearls in 
full tide, or made of the wood of the Kalpavrksa (the celestial Wishing 
Tree) or alluding to the seven notes (, svar ), a seven-storeyed building in 
Bijapur and other series of “seven”. 89 Others are prcci&e enough to 
provide the reader with useful though fragmentary information about 
the music played by the Sultan and the artists of his court. They not 
only show his accomplishment as a composer and a performer, but they 
also reveal his insight and his aesthetic sensitivity as a poet, familiar with 
the traditional Indian imagery. 

1. The structure of the songs 

The fifty-nine songs of the Kitab-i Nauras present various patterns. 
One particular feature of the Kitab-i Nauras is the technical names given 
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to somc of thc sections of the compositions, which are not found in the 
North Indian traditional lyric-collections tiil the Jate 19th century 
compilations. 

The first part of each composition-generally known as sthayi in 
dhrupad songs is not named; the second part i s called antara in some 
compositions or more often bain (which may be single or multiple up to 
five); the third part is called abhrg and bears the “signature’' (chap) of 
Ibrahim . The “traditional third part of dhrupad songs-known as 
sahcdrl- is apparently missing but in many cases, the rather long abhog 
might have corresponded to the last two sections of the usual dhrupad 
songs, which generally make a scmantic unit and are sung together. 
Each part - of an uncqual number of verses- has an internal rhyme and in 
some cases two or all the thrce parts rhyme. The seventeen dohrd verses 
are independent couplets for which no specific melodic mode is menti- 
oned. Though a systematic structural and metrical study of each 
composition from its various recensions appears worthwhile, it would be 
beyond the scope of the present papcr. 

2. The tnodes : maqdm and rag-raginl 

Each of the seventeen modes in which the fifty-nine edited com- 
positions are supposed to be sung is introduced as “dar mucjam XXX 
nauras ”, starting with “ dar muqam Bhupcili nauras It is interesting to 
note that the Arabic term maqam is systematically used instead of rag to 
introduce the mode of each song, though the terms rag and ragini are 
used in the text of the compositions that “describe” ( lacchan for the 
Sanskrit laksana) the musical modes in the manner of the classical Raga - 
dhyana system of depicting musical modes visualized metaphorically or 
pictorially. 

N. Ahmad and P. L. Sharma have given a list of the modes and 
the number of compositions in each of them in the order in which they 
appear in N. Ahmad’s cdition. 40 The list of modes ( maqam ) followed 
by their serial number is given here in the decreasing order of occurrence : 

— Kanara (or Karnati ) (15) : nineteen compositions; 

— Bhairav (3) : six compositions; (under Hajiz in some manu- 
scripts) 41 

— Malcir (1 1) : five compositions; 

— Todi (10) : four compositions; 

— Kalyan (13) : four compositions; 

— Keddra (16) : four compositions; 

— Bhupali (1) : two compositions, 

— Rdmdkri (2) : two compositions; 
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— Maru (5) : two compositions; 

— Asavari (6) : two compositions; 

— Gauri (12) : two compositions; 

— Dhandsarl (14) : two compositions; 

— Hajlz (4) : onc composition; (under Bhairav in some manu- 
seripts) 4 * 

— Desi (7 J : one composition; 

— Porba (8) : one composition; 

— Barari (9) : one composition; 

— Nauroz (17) : one composition. 

It is interesting to note that in the Kitdb-i Nauras as well as the 
Sahasras and the anthologies of dhrupad songs compiled from the oral 
tradition of court musicians, the mode in which the maximum number 
of compositions are found is Kandra also called Darbari. Tbis mode 
was known as the favourite rag of the Mughal Emperor Akbar which 
might have inspired its Indo-Pcrsian name “ Darbari ”, the imperial court 
mode par excelletice Among the dhrupad songs atlributed to Tansen in 
the manuseript, lithographic and printed collections of the 16th-19th 
centurics, those with the mention of rag Kahar a or Darbari Kanbia'dlso 
predominate. 

3. Technical terms and musical Instruments 

Late 16th century and later Indo-Persian authors mentioning the 
Sultan’s interest in music and his excellence as a poet-composer and a 
musician, occasionally refer to Indian and Pcrsian musical instruments 
and a few technical terms uscd in somc compositions of the Kitdb-i Nauras 
collection as well; these seem to bc worth studying from a more historical 
perspective. 

(1) Technical terms 

In her paper on “Musical Terms in Dhrupad Tcxts”, P. L. Sharma 
has selected sixteen out of the about thirty-seven compositions relevant 
to music in the Kitdb-i Nauras , underlining some technical terms and 
concluding with a few brief remarks. 43 

The musical terms found in the Kitdb-i Nauras are rclated to diffe- 
rent aspects of music : Sound (ndd, ndd mural, ndd sarban for sravan); the 
melodic modes (rdg, rdgini, rdg-rdgirii surat); musical foims and technical 
terms (svar, jil svar, sapt svar, svar madhyam, git, pad , dhang, alap, upaj, 
murcchand , rohi for arolu, drohi for avarohi, tdn, lacchan for laksana )/ 
rhythm and metries ( tdl , catak sam, alit, andgat; lahu for laghu, guru); 
celestial musicians ( Hdhd , huhu, gandharva , abachard for apsara); musicians 
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of different categories and music-connoisseurs ( kaldvant , atai, dhari , guni, 
gunijan); names of musical instruments which are described as a separate 
catcgory. 44 

Collated with the technical terms found in other contemporary 
dhrupad songs, vernacular litcraturc or Indo-Persian tcxts on music, the 
musical terminology of the Kitab- i N aur as constitute a rich lexical corpus 
on mcdieval Indian Art-music in lts theoretical as well as its practical 
aspects fostered by the close interrelation of both the learned written 
musical theory and the musicians’ oral tradition. 

(2) Musical instruments mentionecl in the Kitab- i Nauras y Indo-Persian texts 
on music and illustrated in Deccani and Mughal miniatur es 

Amongthc fifty-nine compositions editcd by N. Ahroad, fourteen 
contain references to one or as many as fifteen musical instruments, such 
as in song No 19 depicting womcn musicians. 45 Intcrestingly they are 
both Indian and Persian instruments, played by men and women in 
different contexts. Many of them are mcntioncd by ‘Zuhuri’ but also by 
other Indo-I ersian writers on Indian music likc Abu’l Fazl in the fourth 
book of the A’ in-i AkbariA G 

Among the string instruments the most remarkable example referred 
to is the Turkish-Iranian fretted lute called tambur , not to be mistaken 
for the drone instrument which we know today. ‘Zuhuri’ makes a number 
of references to this instrument, both in a metaphorical and a realistic 
way. He calls it the tambur al-turka or tambur-i turfan, also known as 
tambur al-baghdtidi or tambur al-khurasdni . Surprisingly it is not men- 
tioned in the A’in-i Akbari’s section on music, though Abu’l Fazl gives 
the name of four tambur players in his list of the thirty-six principal 
musicians of the imperial court of Akbar. 47 That instrument also appears 
in some Deccani and Mughal paintings. 48 

Five compositions of the Kitdb-i Nauras are dedicated to the personal 
instrument played by the Sultan, Moti Khan. 49 It has also been praised 
by Indo-Persian poets like Mulia Malik of Qum and Muhammad HaSim 
Sanjar of Kashan, besides ‘ZuhGri’. 60 

Other string instruments mentioned in the Kitdb-i Nauras include 
the Indian jantar , bin and tant , and the Persian rabdb , cang and kamaca. 
Ali of them are mentioned by ‘Zuhuri’ and Abui Fa2l and are also found 
in contemporary Deccani and Mughal iconography. In song 56 the 
Sultan describes himself playing the dandi vadan which may indicate 
the bin , though he is not mentioned elsewhere as a bin player. While 
the qdnun is referred to by ‘Zuhuri’ and represented in contemporary 
paintings, it is not mentioned in the Kitdb-i Nauras . 
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Wind Instruments that find mention include the nay, the sandi, the 
pavci, the nafiri, the khalti and the upang. 

Percussion instruments are the brdang or mrdang, the damaman, the 
dholak, the hudug, the mandal and the daf. Resonating instruments 
include the ghanta, the tdl and karatar t which the Sultan himself used to 
play. Most of the instruments found in the Kitab- Nauras are also 
mentioncd in other contemporary sourccs. 1 

There are a fcw examples of different Indian and Persian instru- 
ments played together with singing, as in song 1 9. Hence onc may wonder 
what music could have been played if such a combination of Art-music 
and folk instruments from two different cultural and aesthetic contexts, 
was employed. 

The rich iconography produced in the Deccau Sultanates provides 
additional illustrations on the musical instruments played by Ibrahim 
‘'Adil Shah II himself as well as by other musicians of his court. S! * 

4. Other topies of interest related to music 

The categorics of musicians and music-connoisseurs referred to in 
the second antara of song N° 46 ( gunijan , dhari, atai), in song N" 38 
(kalavant) and in song N° 7 ( gunijan ) of the Kitab- i Nauras provide an 
interesting data for the socio-cultural history of Indian music.’’ 8 A further 
study of contemporary Indo- Persian texts compared with later sources on 
the evolution of the categorics of musicians is clcarly in order. 

The lively deseription of young women (saheliyam )— courtesans ?— 
singing Nauras tunes {nauras ditang) and playing various Indian and 
Persian instruments at the occasion of the Holi Festival in song N" 19 
is particularly interesting/ * Song 44 depicts a young inebriated giri, 
favouritc of the Sultan, singing Nauras in the forest, and serving drinks 
around. 55 As documents on women musicians, these compositions 
remind us of the expert ' ‘patara omnipresent in many songs aseribed to 
Nayak Bakhsu of the Hazdr Dhurpad or Sahasras collection. " 

Another interesting multi-disciplinary topic of researeh for which 
material may bc found in the Kitab-i Nauras is the study of the literary 
and pictorial visual ization of musical modes already referred to ( Raga - 
dhyana and Raga-mala paintings) particularly in the contcxt of the Deccan, 
where a tradition of paintings of musical inspiration is known since the 
16th century/» 7 Eight Ragalaksanas are depieted in eleven compositions 
of the Kitab-i Nauras : Rdgs Bhairav (two compositions), Megh and Malar 
(three compositions) and Raginis Asavari Ramakri, Gauri, Karndti, Keddri 
and Kalydni (onc cach). A comparison of the text and the poctic 
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imagery of these with the literary and iconographic representations of 
contemporary and later Deccani and North Indian Raga-mala paintings 
would be worth making. 

Conclusion 

In many compositions Ibrahim c Adil Shah IT depicts himself as a 
musician : a poet-composer-performcr (vdggeyakara and a /a/w&wr-player 
( tamburkar ). f)8 

Song N° 56 presents a self-description of the Sultan holding a 
musical instrument ( dancll vcidari) in one hand, a book ( pustak ) in the 
other, while he sings the Nauras (navarasa gavata). Aftcr describing a 
few colourful elements of his attire and mentioning an elephant as his 
vehicle ( bahan for vahana), in the city of Bijapur ( ticigar bidyci puri), he 
concludes by saying that Ganapati, the Prcccptor of the Gods (dev giru) 
is his father and the Pure Sarasvati ( pavitra Sarasuti) his mothcr. 59 In 
song N 4 ’ 50, he indicates that he rcceived the title ( khitcib paye) of “The 
Preceptor of the World” (jagat guru) and “The Sound Incarnate” (had 
murat ) for his vocal and instrumental music (gaya bajciya ). 6 ° 

We havc mentioncd the numerous references to his tambur Moti 
Khan. In song N° 27, the Sultan deseribes how the Nauras is played on 
his lute, with rhythmic variations on the mrdang, concluding that a tambur 
and a beautiful woman (kawini) are the two most desirable things in this 
world; hence what would he do with Paradise (bihist) and Ambrosia 
(amrt) ? 

In ‘ZuhuriY metaphorical language, the Sultan loses consciousness 
of time or even shows a miraculous power when he plays on his tambur : 
“It has often been heard from his miraculously-cloquent 
tongue that in the days of praetising music it frequently happened 
that he sat down at sunset and rose up (as late) when the wire of 
the sun’s ray shone on the wire of the tambour [tar-i tambur ] 99 . 61 

4 He is Christ-like in the treatment of the incurable by feeling 
the pulse of the string of his tambour [tar-i tambur ] (the sickly are 
cured by listening to the sound of his musical instrument)”. 6 - 

‘ He is the king of Apostles, the crown for the head of all; 
through whose favour the harp (sic) of Existence [qdnun-i baqa\ 
produces music [naghma] (i. e. the world exists through him). .the 
Emperor who is erudite, a supporter of the arts, skilled in music, 
composer of song [naghma pardaz tarana saz ] . .” GB 

The artistic personality of Ibrahim r Adil Shah II so distinctly 
portrayed in his own lyrics and Zuhuri’s ornate prose writings, is also 
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depieted in a number of contemporary and later paintings, which have 
already been well-studied, in which he is picturcd as playing the kartal or 
the rabab .° 4 

Anothcr striking fcature closely connectcd with music and aesthetics, 
is his rather obsessive didaetie will which repeatedly appears in Kitab-i 
Nauras when for instance— as we have already mentioned— he refers to 
his own title as Jagat-Guru, “The Preccptor of the World” which 
‘Zuhuri’ translated as Ustdd-i c Alam . 0i His didaetie attitude is also 
manifest when he ordered a Pcrsian translation of the Kitab-i Nauras or 
an enlightening prcfacc to his vemacular compositions to be written in 
Persian for the better understanding of his courtiers of Pcrsian origin. 00 

Besidcs historical faets mentioned by Indo-Persian writers, his 
songs show his constant iuterest for the Indian system of aesthetics and 
the “ras" thcory, ano that his literary inspiration is more “Indian” than 
Persian, in contrast wilh ‘Zuhuri’s’ own writings which are imbued with 
the most sophisticatcd Persian imagery. Nevertheless one may wonder 
about the music which was playcd in his court and moreover what he 
bimself uscd to play. Was it Dhrupad, as indicated by the Kitab-i Nauras 
songs and the precise commeuts made by the Mughal Emperor Jahangir 
(in 1614), when he rcccived the Sullan’s music teacher, Bakhtar Kljan 
Kalavant, who is however not mentioned by ‘Zuhuri’ nor in the Kitab-i 
Nauras ? 07 This is also probably the Art-music which was played on the 
Indian instruments like the bin, but which music was played on the 
Turco-lrauian instruments like his favorite tambur ? Was he accompany- 
ing himself while singing, as some puzzling refcrenccs to his plectrum 
[mizrab] and his ‘ instrument” [sdz, i. e. which instrument ?J by Zuhuri 
in bis Prcface to the Kitab-i Nauras may imply ? 6S Was the Sultan 
himself expert in both traditions ? 

To conclude with an interesting and thought-provoking query raised 
by the Indo-Persian litcrature on music in general, one may wonder if the 
court-music patroniscd in Bijapur of the 16th-17th ccnturies constitutes a 
particularly remarkable cxample of the puzzling existence ofan “Indo- 
Persian music” in medieval India. 

NOTES 

1. Sce the first part “The Verbal Content of Dhrupad Songs from 
the Earliest Coliections : II. The Kitab-i Nauras of Ibrahim ‘ Adil 
Shah II, Sultan of Bijapuj (r. 1580-1627) and its Persian Preface 
by Mulia Nur al-Din Muhammad ‘Zuhuri’— I by Delvoye F., in 
Dhrupad Annual 1991 : 38-54; I-Iindi Summary : 55-59. [Dhrupad 
Annual : Abbreviation : DA\. 
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An crror has crcpt into this papcr on pp. 41-42 which should be 
rectificd. The Italian traveller Pietro Della Valle met a musician 
formerly at thc Bijapur court as mentioned ; however this was 
not at Bijapur but elsewhere. Thus, Dalle Valle does not provide 
an cye-witncss account of music at thc Bijapur court. 

2. See Ahmad, N., Kitab-i Nauras by Ibrahim Adilshah II, Intro- 
duction, Notes and Textual Editing, New Delhi, 1956. 

3. See Delvoye, F., op. cit. : 43-44. See also thc rcproduction of a 
Deccani miniature painting lllustrating a manuscript of ‘Zuhuri’s 
Sciqi Nama, dated 1685, preserved in the British Library, London 
(Or. 338, BL, folio 54b), showing twelve musicians playing Indian 
and Pcrsian instrumcnts, in Meer, W. van dcr and Bor, J., De 
Roep van de Kokila, The Hague, 1982, Plate N® 47 : 107 and in 
Bor, J. “The Voice of thc Sarangi, an Iilustrated History of Bowing 
in India”, Quarterly Journal of the National Centre for the Per- 
forming Arts, Vol. XV, N^s 3 and 4 and Vol. XVI, N" 1, Sept.- 
Dec. 1986 and March 1987, ill. Nt 59, p. 65). 

4. See the Persian text and the English translation of ‘Zuhuri’s 
Seh Nasr's in Ghani, M. f A., A History of Persian Language and 
Literature at the Mughal Court, with a Brief Survey o f the Growth 
of the Urdu Language, ( 1930), Allahabad, reedn., 1972, Vol. II, 
Part III. The First Essay, Nauras, Persian Text : 307-320, English 
Translation : 321-345; The Second Essay, Gulzdr-i Ibrahim, 
Persian Text : 347-362, English Translation : 364-389; The Third 
Essay, Khwdn-i ghalil, Persian Text : 391-422; English Trans- 
lation : 423-467. See also Ahmad, N., “The Gulzar-i Ibrahim 
and the Khwan-i Khalil”, Ali India Oriental Conference, Proceed- 
ings and Transactions, 1951, Vol. XVI : 149-164. 

5. See Ghani, M. ‘ A., op. cit., Persian Text : 347-362; English 
Translation : 365-389. Words in square brackets are quoted from 
the original Persian text. 
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15. See for instance Delvoye, F., “Les chants dhrupad en langue braj 
des po.'tes-musicicns de 1 ‘Inde Moghole”, LitU ratures medvvales 
de V Inde du Nord, Contributions de Charlotte Vaudeville e t de ses 
ebves, Ed., F. Mallison, Paris, 1991 : 139-185, passim. 

16. See Ghani, M. C A., op. cit. : 436. 

17. Ibid : 437. 

18. Ibid. : 441. 

19. Ibid. : 442. 

20. Ibid. : 442-443. 

21 . Ibid. 

22. Ibid. : 444. 

23. Ibid. : 445. 

24. See Asad Beg’s account quoted in Delvoye, F. op. cit. (D A 91) : 
39-40. See a description of Nauraspur’s ruins in Cousens, H., 
Bijapur and its Architectural Reniains, (1916), repr. Varanasi, 
1976 : 82-84. 

25. See Ghani, M. r A., op. cit. : 448. 

26. See Ahmad, N., op. cit, : song N° 43 : 118 and N 0 51 : 123. See 
Cousens, H., op. cit. : 83-84. 

27. See Ghani, M. C A., op. cit. : 453-467. 

28. See Ahmad, N. op. cit... See also Gayani, R. G., “Kitab-i- 
Nauras”, Islamic Culture, April 1945, Vol. XIX, N° 2 : 140-152. 

29. See Ahmad, N., o p. cit. : 61 a' d 82-94 for a detailed description 
of the manuscripts. 

30. Ibid. 

31. See Delvoye, F., “Les chants dhrupad ”, op. cit., 1991:166-168 
and passim. 

32. See Ahmad, N., op. cit. : 65-66 for rcfcrences to some relevant 
songs. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid. : 64-65. See also Eaton, R. M., Sufi s of Bijapur, 1300-1700. 
Social Roles of Sufs in Medieval India, Princeton, 1978 : 228-234, 
2^4-296 and Hussaini, S. S. Kh., Sayyid, Muhammad al-Husayni-i 
Gisudiraz (721/1321-825/1422) : on Sufism, Delhi, 1983. See 
songs N 0 1, 11, 17, 28, 32, 35, 52, 59 in Ahmad N.’s edition. 

35. See songs N° 17, 28 and 59 in Ahmad N.’s edition. 

36. See Ahmad N., op. cit. : 46-55, 61-64, 68-73. 

37. See the refcrcnces to Sarasvati in the dohras1S 0 l, 14 and 17 and 
songs N° 24, 25, 37, 39, 41, 46, 49, 50, 53, and 56 in Ahmad 
N.’s edition. 
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38. I am not intending in the present paper to study the musical 
elements in the Kitab-i Nauras in a strictly musicological pers- 
pective. See Sarma, P. L , “Dhrupad ke padom mem sariigit ki 
paribhasik sabdavali”, D A 88 : 15-47; this paper includes the text 
of sixteen compositions selected from the Kitab-i Nauras for their 
references to musie. A list of the rags in which the songs were 
composed and a brief analysis of the most striking points of this 
collection of compositions, from the musicological point of view 
follow : 6-24. The diseussion only is translated into English in 
the Summary, “Musical Terms in Dhrupad Texts” : 48-51 and 
49-50 on Kitab-i Nauras. 

39. See respcctively songs N° 15, 23 and 41 in Ahmad N.’s edition. 

40. See Ahmad, N., op. cit. : 62 and Sarma, P. L., op. cit., D A 
88 : 23. 

41. See Ahmad, N., op. cit. : 89, 92-93. 

42 Ibid. 

43. See Sarma, P. L., op. cit. : 16-24 and 48-50. 

44. See songs N» 5, 7, 11, 15, 19, 23, 27, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 50, 56, 59 and the dohras N" 1,9, 13 in Ahmad, N.’s edition. 

45. See songs N° 5, 7, 11, 15, 19, 23, 27, 34, 39, 53, 56, 59 and the 
dohras N° 9 and 17 in Ahmad, N.’s edition. 

46. See Abu’l Fail, A'in-i Akbari Persian edition by Blochmann, H., 
Calcutta, 1877, Vol, II : 140-142; English translation by Jarrett, 
H. S., Vol. III : 268-271. 

47. Ibid., Persian edition : Vol. I : 209; English translation by 
Blochmann, H., Vol. I : 681-682. 

48. See Verma, S. P., Art and Material Culture in the Paintings of 
Akbar' s Court, New Delhi, 1978 : 69 and Plate LIII, Fig. 9, 
though his deseription and illustration of the tambur is rather con- 
fusing. See also Sen, G., “Musie aud Musical Instruments in 
the Paintings of the Akbar Nama”, Quarterly Journal of the 
National Centre for the Performing Arts, Vol. VIII, N° 4, Dec 
1979 : 1-7. 

49. See songs N° 15, 23, 27, 34 and the dohrd N" 9 in Ahmad, 
N. ’s edition. 

50. See Ahmad, N. op. cit. : 53-55, for some verses quoted in Persian 
and translated into English. 

51. See for instance Abu’l Fail, op. cit., Persian edition : Vol. II: 
140-142; English translation by Jarrett, H. S., Vol. II : 268-271. 
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52. Sec in the “bibliographical references” the books and articles 
by Nazir Ahmad, Edwin Binney 3rd, Moti Chandra Asok Kumar 
Das, Hermann Goctz, Basil Gray, Lubor Hajek, K. Khandalavala, 
Stella Kramrisch, Jeremiah O. Losty, Georgc MichcJl, Robert 
Skelton, Stuart Cary Welch, G. Yazdani, Mark Zebrowski and a 
special nunibers of Marg, on “Deccani Painting”, 1963. See also 
the editions of illustrated Deccani manuscripts : Aftabi’s Tarif-i- 
Husain Shah Badshah Dakhan, Eds., Kulkarni, G. T. and Mate 
M. S , Pune, 1987 and Gulshan-s-Musawwari, Eds., Khandalavala, 
K. and Khan, R. A., Hyderabad, 1986. Much further work is 
to be done on medieval Indian Art-music, combining vernacular 
literature, Indo-Persian texts on music and iconography, in which 
I am currently engaged. 

53. See respectively songs No 46 : 120, No 38 : 115-116 and No 7 : 
100 in Ahmad, N. ’s edition. 

54. See song No 19 : 107 in Ahmad, N. ’s edition. 

55. See song No 44 : 1 18 in Ahmad, N. ’s edition. 

56. See Sarma, P. L. (Ed.), Sahasarasa, Ndyak Bakhsu ke dhrupadom 

kd samgrah, New Delhi, 1972 : Bhumika [125]-[131J, Sharma 
P. L., “Sahasarasa (A compilation of Dhrupad texts aseribed to 
Bakhshoo), Synopsis of a Treatise”, Indian Music Journal 
Madras, 1972-73-74, Vols. V1II-1X-X, Nos 15 & 20 : 41-48, espe- 
cially : 47-48 and Delvoye, F., “The Verbal Content of Dhrupad 
Songs from the Earliest Collections : I. The Hazdr Dhurpad or 
Sahasras, a collection of 1004 dhrupads attributed to Navair 
Bakhsu”, D A 90 : 93-109. yaK 

57. See for instance Zebrowski, M., Deccani Painting, New Delhi 
1983 : 40-59 and passim for further bibliographical references. ’ 

58. See for instance song No 15 : 105 in Ahmad, N. ’s edition. 

59. See song No 56 : 125 in Ahmad, N.’s edition. 

60. Ibid. : song No 50 : 122. 

61 . See Ghani, M. ‘ A., op. c/7. : 439 (from ‘Zuhuri’s Mwan-i Khalil). 

62. Ibid. : 335 (from ‘Zuhuri’s Nauras). 

63. Ibid. : 326 (from ‘Zuhuri’s Nauras). 

64. On the portraits in which the Sultan is playing mus ic, see 
Chandra, M., “Portraits of Ibrahim Adil Shah”, Marg 1951 
Vol. V, No 1 : 22-28, Skelton, R., “Documents for the Study of 
Painting at Bijapur in the Late Sixteenth and Early Scventeenth 

Z 
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Centuries”, Arts Asiatiques, 1958, Tome V, Fase. 2 : 97-125, 
Hajek, L , Indian Miniature of the Moghul School, London, 1960, 
Ahmad, N. “The Mughal Artist Farrukh Beg”, Islamic Culture, 
April 1961, Vol. XXXV, No 2 : 115-129 and “A Portrait of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II by Farukh Beg”, Iran Society Silver Jubilee 
Souvenir, 1944-1 969, Calcutta, 1970 : 3-19 and a Plate and 
Zebrowski, M., op. cit. : 81-84, 95-96. See the colour repro- 
duetions in Zebrowski, M. op. cit. Plate No X : 90 in which he 
is playing the lute (rahab) . 

65. See Ghani, M. ‘ A., op. cit. : 349 and 386. 

66. See the unique Manuscript of the Kitab-i Nauras with a Persian 
translation kept in the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library in 
Patna and Ahmad N., op. cit. 60-61. 

67. See Tuzuk-i-Jahangm, or Memoirs of Jahangir, translated into 
English by A. Rogers v 1909-1914); revised and annotated edition 
by H. Beveridge, New Delhi, 3rd ed., 1978 : Part I : 271-272; see 
also Das, A. K., Mughal Painting during Jahangir's Time, Calcutta, 
1978 : 137, 153 and Plate 36. 

See Ghani, M. ‘ A., op. cit. : 442-443. 
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Twclvc musicians playing Indian and Pcrsian inslrumcnls, 
Zuhuri ’s, Sdqi nama , Occcan 1685; British Library 
London. Or. vVS B. L. f. 64b; cf. notc 3. 




Sultan Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II playing ihe Rabab, Bijapur c. 1595-1600, 
Naprstck Museum, Praguc, A. 12182; cf. notc 64. 
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3TTfe*T 3 5TTt?f WZt spa* 

II 3nf?55 5Hf f£cftq, ^oTTJT % (Tl9q«FT5J 

Wi^ 1 ) — •tV^^T «tYt *J??5r 3R5qtq qvt q5R*ft 

^fir^r — ■sTTn--^ 



tRtarra ^fan *qfsRV 

( 3R-*f£q ) 



5jfa*T 

sr?5fr s^r^to fgcfk 'R *£faq>T*q^ ffrq?q ^ fg^q ^ 1>T 

| I 3TP?R t-cTcspi^ 3f>T qj? % TfTT^rftcr-SBT^^fr 3ft< q*>fiq 

^•T I 5RTq ¥TTq 3 3Trf?555n^ qq tffaRT qft;qq feqj qq[ «r j 

% anfe^STI^t ^T »R5T % SIRRfif if q;Fq ( *I^iciq;R, fasfcfJH; 

aftT qq q>T5q, *T^<q, fqqq>55r afa gdtr % fa^S qtqq; % ^q Jr 

**R°r fairr arrar 1 1 

arrq% R3R % fafsra 5 qfaqf ^r % ^??5 t 3j?sgtfi 

tut siRcfta— SR^ft q>rqqf 3 ag<q rrt strit 1 1 3nqq;r 

|JTr *Tf aft?: ^RRfH, ^r f5RT<?T ^r 3Rq$t q,jcq 

qfcf«iT qq flwn?r |3ir «jt i forg g«rq gRT 

sfaa q>r«r q fav5% $ ^R"! auq ¥»r<ci **% aii^ atfh q^f «Rf q* 

3r®^'f^tq ST»WHT 3jfa 3fq’® iRjf ‘cfrjf)' qq 3Tjq q*. eqjq qqf | 

?q^q Jr ‘ff^’ r$?h fa<*rrq strj fg^fta, sTt fo 3ff;qgq»R % 
% ^rSRFfcr (?KV>-<«^v) I 3Tq?l 3UsqqgRT % foq 3nq% 
*riqr)'-qrqr ^ Mt, a?f>T$5ta «fa q* qq; 

*** I I 31? % 'f£?V 53^3 anf?® 3tg fgcftq % q% afa 

Jf ^ §q anq^ 3j^f5r qn Jr ‘fa f?i^fET’ ( ^ ^ i 

?q fq^*f ^r % QR|;faq; 3flqq, fq^iqcT: q^f f^q 

(art-music) q^qq fq <?5 «{f, 

^qqjicqq> ftfrT % ?t qf 1 1 ?qJr ^ aqq f^^sr | fq;ar%-q^^ 

>jfaq;T 1 a^ri Tq^?^ % sm ^jq Jr fqj^ 3 st°i 1 1 q^f 

fgcftq sfV^: ^q r =qqf % a^r^ e^taRJR; af^ff % 

3ff:*3q: arm 1 
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3Trfc»T 3 ST1H H <T5f SfTI «t«T 

I. ^jfft % «*>T fgcftq faq?a: g^K-g 3>q^ ?lT^1q 

q>T g*5iq-33IH 

3?^fcT *ra 3 fo^T *i§ fwn fsreJr sftn-jftn ir qsr f, ^rgta 
3Tife^ 5iT^ feflta 5pr q5ftqH, fesq sih hh, stor, % 
q^ 3TTRU, 35R3T, g^q arTfifa, SHTf? q>T q<JH 1 1 q^ qq gar 
q>55ra>R ^q 3 gq WTaif % q'tq* % ^q Jr iifhfsrfi^cT 1 1 ‘hr 
$t ^t «rtY 3 q^faq^ mgw 1 1 fa^s* % arfam arsr H q^Yr 

% 3T^ SRif fa^ct I I qqo (To ifift % STocff $ : “ • 3Tq^ Sl^'— 

ntaf ( ?Hfff ) & q^ at| % fcsff «t n't»? $tq?5 «nr ^tt | ; 

3jq^ «iRsnY— *q<f ( <rhTt ) & qfaq nsff % nfora» jf ^ 

f®WI« ^cIT I 3T«l?g ifTOOT «ft, fa?f AmPU ¥q ^ H^tcT % OTFW qff 

^ n't nnvt 3 irq;qqj «n't % ^Fqq gft f i n^tq % otpt *r 
3iiqqir q*% aiq^ ftrc ar^fR qRrft 1 1" 

"qf? f?H55 3Tq% nta 3 ggiH SRT «Hi^ fRjff qit tr w rfT 

nfn % g^r?t ?RT?r sftR sn% fqq <f v q?t q?Rft 5 tnf |t fac 
qfit | M ....“3nq^t ?STRq 3T5q?q; 5T?5t Jr 3f5H % n^lf | ; 3TTq% 

?i5?f Jr g^ fe^t^rr spt m^srct |... ” i 

fasr-n aifcH *HRqt % ?q^q qq q<JH | aftT sftsrrg?; 
*T*q q?r q^I | | “?q^q gq afk 3?55Tfl q?I ^51 | ; ER g^H 

% ni3T ?r qqTF^r! ftfft 1 1- ” 

3TR?r qt5ITg^ % F5tq ^ | ; “qf? 3T>R 

q^T ?q5TqFn qqrd fft 3% ^t^figT Fq|t ^ q^nr l” 

II. ‘SfjFd’ % 9RT fjcdq fqq?q: ^55 3T«rt^ “fsq?; % fq^ 

qit J>5r” \ 

qrftq fqq?q Jf '^ft’ ?qi^q 3nf??5 5ITf fgcftq % ^TR, 5RR5T, 
fq5rq.^T, ^ ^r g?q>q qn Fq?ciR % qofq q;^ 1 1 
% fatr :— 

q?ff q>> gq^ qqq Fsif r n^gof ^q qirq qq sih! | art^ 
^ 55^55 qgf q;> qs^ qqq qqq qpgdf ^q q far^r qq 5iT% 1 1 
q?it q?: fltcft qi^ ¥i^ suit 1 1 ” 

5?clH % q^ff fqqq-q?5 ept qi|q | :— 

M. q?F qqiqT arfq;q «ii i 

q#qr sfr n?ft q^%q % q^qrT Jr qi i 
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Dhrupad Annual — EMK qifq%V 

“?5T spf%cIT3ff fow R*T afk T%i? ^TT ^rFfir I «k 

sr%«r spt 3f>T 5 *r q% 3r?ir f^raff % rtr Fnwrr ^iF^q i f<R^ 3 t*rt 
F*R?T, FlfR% tft &TR TRffT 3% 5fl(T, 3fR>T 3T?cf cR Fr?^ PfRT 5JRT 
^lf^q I <**; 'Tf'vR % fR-FRRR W f[t SR |3Tt % jfR SFt 51551% <?T55% 
f^qcuiT jft, sFr jt|)t 1 1 gfe tr4RRFt % ^ ^Fr 

3R j% ^>r4f qT 3[RT ^ ■••” 

???% are str-sr arte g?? % ^ 1 % % f® |, Ftr ^ctt^t % 
3r$ 5J ^q ^T 3c ^4 «RRT I :— 

“% 5$, iTR^f % WT STfcTR T^ft 5TR, 4t SRT% | afa q>^» 
| fo sr q% afeJir afa stssRstrt % q^#?, ajfa enqqi 4 f ^r rt-?r- 
irtsnr % aro a;g?R % trrRr ^5 % sr 4k rrr % agfs ^Rr 
^[f^tT I *R $5*1 8jfc gf*TR FR*R % ^ 4t a^SRT aftT SRT^ spt 
xm $#1 RtF^cr 1 n* srfa $fa*RT ^t ?tr ^ 3 trt rtF^ .. 1” 

3fq% 3TT>SR5RT 'R STrR^ST aflT % q%5R5 ^cTI% ^ 3R 

ff ^ 3^ : «ijta WR 351% | :— 

“??T TR 3c*4f aft? gifcTTaff % TfR 4t % srq%t aq>55rIT3ff % 
a^a q% ft «er^ rh% | 3R?g a^fta % aw4 q% $ srr aq>aciT 

ITR% |... \” 

“5R % 3TRI5I % % TftcT q% F*T5>RT *RT rT^% af5T-SRT|t 
RT-SR STT^T^T % % g^lf aff F<RT | 4R aR % jq?q <JC 3 qq; 

gfsR gsT ^4t arf^ cT ^ ff l 4t4f % 55q-efR%4f q% 3rrgftr 
RT % «PITIT g?T% Sfi55f qiT 3Tg^R H^ft R^R RSrIT STlcTT 

| %% 5IcT^ 5T q% cT^rft qT % 4tq%T 3^q |JJ% §%% 5fl% | | ^TRR % 

iftrl 5RR, RcT % ^t 4I % RfT ^TTTt RI2r 33T^r | 3^T 5% srtfRcT 

| feq q>T55 % trq; f^ig 3iq ^qft«icr *x f«RT 1 1” 

:— "qqffe sra fR^TR % |4 % ^tfctFr 

RRT I, Sflfeg 3TR q%f 4t W^ fa?«T % R 'T q% ?T^f g^TcTT I 

^T 5RF^ % sfPT ^ RTTT RT^ft ^TT^T 3%'s »ftcT % ^ % RR RRT 
| I 55RcIT | F^ fftTH 3TRT JTI^t 5TTTR % Fptft ^?T q>R ^ I » 
ntcT % gra % ?rftT % 5 %r^ ^t ti^tt ^ srmr I; ^t«i 
Fr^TR Rc%f: RR ^ F«g q^q | | 

5tr riq; ^jt% jfta rt% % q;[ sqR>r JT^lr |«tt ?Tf 

?fT% splf RTfiRiT ?T^ 3TRT l” 
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3Tlf?H Jf BF® SPR* 

: — "3,?3i3 ^ %3r 3^t3 f*iT3 f%3T | ! 

3T3 % 313 3>3t 3T3 fa3 gq f i 

am^: snq 3jq?fY %t %t 3Tg «f?s ^ 3~t 35 3t3 % 'jpjf 
d m ^ri^jfr; |3T 3^3 & 53 «rt u<t gf i l 

513 g?3T3 33 *ft3 *|3% f335553T |, cft 3| 333T3I 3133313*1 

3t3*f % jrf?a^ aifa f<?3 Jr % $*rc3T 1 1 

inuvf % 3 ^ aih sft* % £ 3 * «rtaiaft % wif 335 ^ 3713 * 

SiapjlfhPI % 3537 if *J3R3T i” ?cmf?.... 1 

3 ^ 337 ; qm % 33f3f33 337 ir 31 ^- 3133 ; sfa 
f%3 5I3>R ?5T^ 5fRt 5333 3GT3 (t* 3^ft |— 

“. .. 3 ^ 337 : Jr 333 331 33131 33T | aft* 3 % $*re 3^33f 
% f^5CT ^arruT *fht 1 1 33*r 53 % «hfl^sr »rc 3 ^ | fa> 3rq? wa *ft 
33 % 53333 £pt ate 3gf 3%3T i 3i3%f % % 3H3>ra 33 3*33 ?3 

sj^jr 33 TgT | f% «ftaiaff %t *ftdf %T %tf 3>qt 3^f 3^ 

3I3T 3*3 3 I 3fk 3l?%f % 335? 3St®!g« % 313 f5T ^3T ^ 

q>^[ | f% 33% I# S?13 % 31^1 ^3T 3?3 3gl 3>%%, 3^ fa 33% 313 
31*5 *3T3T 3?3 3^ 3 l'' 

^wifma:— 

“3RT 33R 3*3 aftC 33% 3g3Tfoff 3 *R 33T |; 3^ «fa 
33%t 33 % 3t3t %t flf33T 33 33T 1 1 3*T% |:<3 f?3 % t^5q 3RR3*t gt 
3% |, 33?! f% 3^ 33R 3^3 % 3t3f % qftf33 |3fr | I 

^ %t% ij 3c33 aft^ 3^313 %t 3313*1 35^13)’ 33t |j § 
3t3-^qt 355 ?T 5ft33 3iT 3»3R |3F | l 3t 31^535 ?3 33H ^ 33T 3H3f 
|, 3335T 3t<5 3t3 %t 33 ^ ^3T gt 33T |.... l" 

‘3^’ ^ 333%3 ST^I fei 3% 3*313^ % 333 %t 313 f3«l^ | : 
,, 3^t3 5 FI^f %t 3^51 3> I %t3I ^f3 %T 3 f 3 ^31 ^ ) 33% 3^3I : ¥ 

%F ^31 3l3l & 3ft | I 33% 3.06t % 3R 3 qf333T 33t |; 3I?3f^^ 
^q^T 33% 3>T3 33% 3I?I 3^ ^ | I*' 

53 f33 ? 3 35T 3q3^R 3fgf% g^3I3 % 3^317; % ^3 53f%3t 

% 333 ^ fq»3r |, fa3£r % ^33 3t 3TF3*5 | I 

III. f%3T3 3k3 3(331 “fft T3)f 3>T 3?3” 

fq:3I% 3tT3 33-Fqf^3 33^3t 3 ^33 q?1f 3*T 33^ |, 5f> f^ 
CT33 ^ (3553-^3 | I ?3?I 3(sqq3 3T3I ^7 3lf^3 %t *T 3t 
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fem 3TT ?T^cTT fooj ft=T 'T? g*?* % spROT 3jeqiH 

3faa | I Sg! f>F(RT ?55 *Rq*jq % ^TTTcT % S5SJOR5 Tnfar (art- 
music) % ffagrcr 3 w? q?H % jj?q qq; t|»tt i 

?*t qft ?a qi^fefqqf aqa®q f, fspot $ tft ^ saas 

q? *T$ I 5Tt fo qqfft 3Tgn? % qr5-Hqtalc*raJ Jf | I SJcfo qtrT 

| sfa faFa-fa?? *m q^ uar I I 5JT? Jr ?VW?W % 

?qqq |3?i i 

(q>) fa>ruir-?ft?:?T % goir faaa — fg?? qit, f??uq % 

a^T ^crri? qr 3 )cqif^qq; ^ ^ ^gftT, 3 ?% safona aft?? % a?qa, 
a*r *r f?Rg 3 ^t aqtq, affa qq ana 3ih fasia fagq % jf e^fa i 

W fq>ciT% ohca 3 a^fa cR? — afr a? as q? aiarfaa g*i | 
3 ?\t faia awg ^TTff if % 3ifa aa% qg^ aft trq>-tTq; ?t{RT «a ?tgr 
?i?i 3ifa nFqq> qT?q : If % tfa a^fta % 3i?q a ? ?vf aft a^JT 

3 1 1 f» 3 * ^qqiTcqq; *ft |, q«ri q?-^qr \\ R$, %\9, v? 1 3 rji 

** 5^r? ah sa% <r5tr $ a^aq>Rf % a^h % «rtf 3 aqqtn> 

sria^Tfi fqs5o) 1 1 

?. q?f *R^ai (gcss? ?go qjo 3 ?«£ 3 3 aqrfaq;T q>i &q) 

'R- *sw afh ?TnRTfqift (s^q 3 ?r sfasfaa i) 

3 - Tiq-«ma 3 »h 7 T»TOT 55 T-fasjTcl 55 ) (g 525 q g^t) I 

*• aTfrwfa?» sisgT^ft aifa 

tffagqf STfTTegt % 3Tf?a*T % 3j\^ q[q % *FROtq-q5R*ft 
% a^a % 5?rFH q^ pfq aft? ?I«tqq;R 3 ?>t: mqq; % ^:q Jj gffcpy 
^ gfaa fq;qr | aft?: ata-ala ^ ^Rot? ait^ cpr^ aral 3 i^ 
qifwfaqi 5 i 5 qf q;r fq;qr | i ^ q;r sfagm ?fcj ^ 
3Feqqq atffaa 1 1 3F?aqa— 

\. qTf?mftrq> 5Ts?ia55t — (g^oq wo q|o 3i^ ^ Jf gpjrfeiPT 
q?r 3® i) 

'R. foaT% 3ik ^Rata-'PT^at a^a-q?5qf Jf % 

afk ftnff Jf ^aq>T arga — 

^feq;T ^ g^aia str sfcsfea ^rr^ff aif«f»T ?t | 
q? f?5iq aiqqt RTga 1 1 qar :— 

q? «ri^ft ol'irr faa^i aia | a»aT i % fa air^r qa qjf q^r? 
% 35^ foqr |— a^<-3T^5 g,qr, ar?T:-3ia-qqqiqr ar 

ff.ait ^ qfa q? g?aH% ^ aig 
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3 rrfe*T 33 §f Jr jri c 3 ept?* ^ r ^«3 

33^3 | faflspT 3T3 |, *ftdY <?JT I 3T?3 3??ft-3TSif % 3T3 |— 3^3*3 
5^3^, 3*3 3ftT cTTcT *BTOft ^3T3, 33 3Tk ^31^0 | 

gfaT 3 raf *r & sfiu, srcif, 3 T 3 T- 3 «Et<t, qrn* arta 333 i 

arro wrf Jf 333 3 i g? 3 , ^»rmf, 3*33, §33, 3°33 afa 3 <s i 

33 3Wf ** & w, 3T3 *h «fcttc % 3T3 3^ |, M| 

353*3 wf 33*3* *pt 3T «ir i 

3R3te 3 tYt g>rctft 3rsrf % 313 33ti 3^ ^t 3* 33 3« *«, 

§ 1 1 3^t 11 % 353 3331 1 fo <3e*<335 3^*3 afh oto***, 3* 

3* 3t favT tfsgfipff %, fa«3* *ptsf 3T 3^3 331^* |fi* ? 

H. *TTJWf % ^3— (g?3I3 % 33 3o 3) 3^3*3 3^*3 % 
3T3*f33J Stcf^rv ?f3^T3 % feq <*33> 3T33* I I ^fasp* % f3 3R3*3- 
33T3* 3?3*f % 3T3 ?3^t §33* 3fg3 3F* | I 

333§R ** dfafT ?t 3^ 333 33T3T | fa fafl 3^313* 3^3 ?t 

3*3*3* 3*3** ** i \-\* €i wnfeif 3 3*30* f 33 i 3*, 3^ 331 35333*3 

3R3 % "3R3*3-3iT*3* 3^3” 33 fcftre 31J3T 3T ? 



THE DAGAR TRADITION : CHARACTERISTICS 

OF TALA 

R1TWIK SANYAL 

This articlc attempts to briefly analyse the rhythmic aspects of 
dhrupad as sung and playcd in the oral tradition of dagar vani. Most 
of the observations are bascd on the oral information and training 1 had 
from Ustads Zia Mohiuddin Dagar and Zia Fariduddin Dagar. 

The concept of time is very judiciously used in the dhrupad perfor- 
manceofthe dagar v ani. lime, rest and silence all play important roles 
in the exposition of alap , jod, jhala and layakarl. My Ustad used to say 
that there is an inherent slow pulse even in the alap. This becomes 
perceptible in the mukhra of slow alap. The inherent laya became clear 
and pertiuent in the transcription analysis of a dhrupad perforraance 
conducted by Dr. D. R. Widdess and myself in our dhrupad project in 
London. Syllabic variations temporally improvised in jod and jhala give 
us the whole vistas of rhythmic intensilication of dhrupad performance. 
The performance attains completeness with intricate layakarl. 

lt is generally believed by the critics that the Dagars are masters 
of alap and that their layakarl is almost negligible. But on careful 
observation and sensitive and tutored listening, one finds the layakarl 
most intricate and spontaneous. 

The first cue of layakarl on the basis of layabcml and bolbant is taken 
from syllabic variations of jod and jhala . Taking the cue from jod-alap, 
the words of the poetry are split up into innuinerable variations depen- 
ding upon the Creative ability of the singer. This is done by the singer 
without distorting the poetic content of the pada. The Dagar tradition 
builds up the layakarl spontaneously on the rhythmic flow of the song- 
text, creating various melodic-cum-rhythmic phrases of diffcrent metrical 
values. 

The Dagars don’t employ metrical values of dugun, tigun , cougun 
and other layakarl-s in a mathcmatical way, with strict and rigid unit- 
measurcments of mdtra-s. My Ustad always said jokingly that this form 
of pre-planned layakarl is mathematics, not music. 

In layakarl , the word-syllables could be clustered together or 
stretched apart following the long and short syllables as much as possible. 
Aesthetic ability, spontaneity, quick decisions and proper interplay with 
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the pakhawaj accompanist makc a good layakari in the Dagar tradition. 
The aesthetic sensibility of the pakhawaj player adds to the beauty of the 
performance. During the process of rhythmic intensification in layakari , 
the use of sudden pauses followed by accelerating phrases, create a 
dynamic elTect. Ustad Zia Fariduddin Dagar uses this technique with 
dexterity. 

Off-beat layak ciri within the beat-cycle (avartan) or around the sam 
is a common feature of the Dagar tradition. The mukhra is sung with 
subtle variations approaching the sam off-beat slightly before or after 
the first beat. This process with several cross-rhythmic variations finds 
prominence in the Dhamar . Ustad said that the dhamar composition 
should nevcr be performed straight. The rhythmic complexities with 
serpentine movements characterise a dhamar layakari. Whereas dhrupad 
compositions have the gait of an elephant (hatta ki cdl) 9 dhamar compo- 
sitions resemble the gait of a camel ( untkicdl ). Ustad Zia Mohiuddin 
Dagar’s father Ustad Ziauddin Dagar was a master of layakari. He was 
highly regarded for this skili not only within the gharand but also outside 
the tradition. During his tenure as a court musician of Udaipur, he 
received the titJe of Dhamar Nath. 

As stated earlier, layakari-s in the Dagar tradition are neither 
pre-planned nor memorized. With proper training, practice and experi- 
ence in performiug, variations emerge intuitively. Pre-planned layakaris 
are not permitted in the Dagar tradition. Ustad Z. M. Dagar was of the 
opinion that tihais have been imported from dance. 

Apart from the common tala-s like cautdl 9 dhamar 9 sultdl 9 jhaptal 9 
tivra 9 the Dagar repertory also inciudes talas like tintal 9 brahmatdl 9 
pahcamsamri and mattatdl . Beautiful compositions of both dhrupad and 
khyal were composed in dilferent tala- s by Late lnayat Klian Dagar. 
(Vide geneaological tree, Dagar tradition, D A 1986). These tind a promi- 
nent place in the Dagar repertoire. 

Finally, it would be worthwhiie to note some of the observations 
that emerged from the transcription analysis of layakari in a dhrupad 
performance that was conducted jointly by Dr. D. R. Widdess (Centre of 
Music Studies, University of London) and myself in London. 

(i) Analysis of layakari improvisation must begin with a con- 
sideration to the composed song (bandis) on which it is based, 
for the various formal, metrical, word-and-sense-divisions of 
the text, and the melodic, rhythmic and formal structures of 
the composition are to some extent reflected in the later 
improvisation. 
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(ii) The transcription reveals something of the spontaneous inter- 
play between singer and accompanist that typifies dhrupad 
layakari. This is possible because of rigorous training and 
practice ( abhyasa ). The layakari is sometimes planned (not 
memorized) and mostly intuitive and spontaneous. 

(iii) Transcription shows that the accompanist can rcact to singer’s 
improvisation (sometimes in as little as half a beat) in correct 
anticipation. Such rapid response and correct anticipation 
indicate that the events in question arc not, in faet, unexpected; 
it could be the rcsult of the performer and accompanist per- 
forming together frequently and are therefore each familiar 
with the other’s performance habits (visual and audible elues 
such as taking breath, whether consciously or not, must also 
assist coordination). 

(iv) Structuring of layakari is essentially unplanned and the per- 
former depends lor its success on being “in the right mood.” 
There is apparently no consciously formulated technique ; 
indeed set techniques (singing it at dugun , tigun, caugun speed 
ete; are avoided m the Dagar tradition precisely because they 
are pre-planned and lack spontaneity. 

(v) While embarking on a layakari , the performer does not know 
in advance how it will end; instead decisions are taken during 
the improvisation as to how to fiil out the remaining beats in 
the eyele and how to “come to sam .” This could be done by 
prolonging, shortening, repeating of segments of texts or by 
introducing tihdis (mostly unplanned). 

(vi) Another iraportant faetor no doubt lics in the performer’s 
ability to eseape from any situation that threatens not to turn 
out as required : to quote J. A. Sloboda (The musical mind : the 
cognitive psychology of music, p. 148). “The improviser... 
knows that, wherever he lands up, there are a dozen different 
ways of getting from there to the next place. This confidence 
in the availability of ‘eseape routes’ is surely, a hallmark of 
skill in any impromptu accomplishment.” The adjustment 
necessary to ensure a correct outeome may be quite trivial, and 
may pass unnoticed by the listencr. We also have cases of last 
moment, fine course-correction, compensating for the faet that 
improvisation was not worked out in advance. 

(vii) The rhythmic patterns in laykarl arise partly from the segmental 
structure and inherent rhythms of the text. 
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(viii) The singer remembers and re-works rhythmic and melodic 
material from earlier uses in the performance including melodic 
material from the composition. 

(ix) The pakhawaj player, besides responding to and anticipating 
the singer’s rhythmic gcstures, helps to guide the improvisation 
by reference to Standard stroke-pattern ( theka ). Sometimcs 
the singer is also iufluenced by the rhythmic variations of the 
stroke-pattern and plans the layakari by imitating the rhythm 
of the stroke-pattern with melodic material. 

All that has been said reaffirms the philosophy that time in music 
is virtual and aesthetic, not physical and momcntary. We finally ex- 
perience the joy and tranquillity of ‘timelessness’ in music. 
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qT*T7T : ctft wjt 

( tfqTfeqq-3*T *rrc-tf£q ) 

qifaq; q^rq?:T % arrarc q* q;i slt faerir qit 

3S3R P?RTT 3fK ^rfi? f^T 3T1R ^ frT55T |, 33% 

aijsrc q^rq^i ir ore-srata q^T fa^q<JT 3*33 *r fw 1 1 

«PTC-OTft jf WB-5R* ^1 fa^Ep-gcfo 33t*T fw SfTtTT | I 

% 3*arc qi^T ^ f% 3Ti55iq % v\ qq> *q?5 areiftfga 
1 1 frsffercr 3TT?5Tq % qsf *r q^ srerepfcrc star 1 1 qq*»*n*R q>r, 

3T<> 3t» 3TR° fal* % ?n«T fq55q;T, 3Tfa%<qq ^ 333 aRlfilf^r 33 

<3^ %T 3 <qer 3333 pr i site aftT sttst 3 ajercf % fa? 3 T*r % tf^r 
*r uq?-qqtq %t 5TT<5«ra sc^t 33 fq*p «fa 1 1 qf33T 

55333 ^ % ht*i qqtn g;^ferr 3T c 3 ^tcft 1 1 

3lT5?fa3>f 3| 3T3Tf3 3R<JTT | fa 5Vt*T 3?I55iq % 

3rfaqqft | f^3 «qq;ift 3333 333 3303 1 1 3fp 

f3ftem 3«u 3^33#?5 ifa 3f5Tfa3 53301 qar 3*53T | f3* 33% t 

wnsrit 3§3 qf=3?r tft qp 1 1 

3333<t 33 333 5ft? aita STBT 3 fq?5 5ir3T | I 3|V ^T 

315T^ % 5*33te 3ffa sfasffc % 3T ^551 % 33 33 3H?3 333 T ^ 
*r§*3 fq;qr «iraT | i q? % 3353 cir3 33 3T5T f3tf f33T **% ufH ffjiir 
3iiaT 1 1 5UR qw^T Jr 553^1^ q;r faq?q itq q^ % riT«q^ qqT| % 
argni^ ^rp ^q % foJIT 5TTCU 1 1 

?5tq |qq, P^^ 57 » ^3q>if?;qf q:r qroirHj55q» aqtq 

ff|f 1 1 % 3*cHS fffft? q;^ ^ fq> qft 

34fqqtf5ifT ^qq;T^ ^Wcr |, s^pcr q^)i 1 

«qqjift q? % arsnif qft «r^i^i ar«if^ qi*r-qRT 55HT aft^ 
qrqq % grcr fq ^5 q«riqqq q? % <33 35 ar^-^i i p arprc ^tcri 
1 1 atavirer ?P^, np^r, ang fqifq aftq: q^iqar % 

qTsq 3f^cT ^ 3TI«TR 3PR qqqq Jf 3?=5gt 55qqirft 1 1 

«qq5iTt qPr ^ afem it anq;f^qq; fq^rq aft?; p 
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% 3T^ 33T3 g?r ^!ar 1 1 s® f^u 3*%§ft3 ^ 53 3fqf3 
35T fpiF3 333%3 3R% 1 1 

JTT^T % §235* (off-beat) 55335T%t, f5T3% 3FF333 35% 33T% ^T 

srmi | iit 5ft 33 3T ?p% |, 3 t*3^t % ^rgrT 33f%3 1 1 

TJ^f 3% $53 |3>%R %5 313 3% g% 33 % $23*, 33% 3>3 %$ 3T f 9 
3T3 33%3 f5p*rr 5FF3T | I 33R % 3g 3fo3T 3$^F ^3t | I 3® 35g% 
% fo 33R % 33 3% 353% 3% 3%3T 3gf 3131 3lfg% 1 33R 3% 3335r<! 

% 3F3 35% 3T3 331 33% 31 3f% Tg3% | I *333 35% 313 gT3% 33% 35gt 
3| | 3^ 33R 35% 533% 1 

33T f%5 3p* 35gf 33f |, 3[3* q33Tl % 553351%! 3 3t ^3- 
faq%f5F3 ^3% | 3Th 3 g! 3R 35% 3I3t | I 3f33 STfSTCW, 31*313 3%^ 
31333 % tfa 5 3 3% 533: 53>f3 g%3% | I 3® f33I3tf^3ft3 313^ 351 33 

3T fqj si33 % f3gii3% ^r 331*3 353 % f%3i 331 1 1 

3tar^, 33R, $^3r^, 513313 , 3%3f 3 % 33^3 ais! % 3if3f%35 
¥13%! % 33 33^ % 3t33F3, 3^rai55, 333331%! «fa 351313 <3% 3r^sf 
33 3l 33133 | I f3f3?3 313% % 1333 31%3 ??3r3 35% $?<R; 3^3^ 
53133 <31 ¥135 % 33lf 3f (gcjoq: gq? 3lf335% \%<L\ % ‘35Tpl’) | 

3333%! 33 3if3^€3 (transcription) 355% % ^<335 3% 5T% 313 
*q<sj p, ¥333 tffclfT 3^ 53 SF35R | 1 

533351%! 35% 333 3?r f3^3<3, 3?3, %5 3T$3R 3% 

¥3<3¥ 3ffa 535-3155-3!5Rl 35 f33r5 % 3lR«q g!31 3lf|<T, 
33tf3> ?33>1 f>3 3 3f3f3*3 ¥33 % %31 | I 

3lfa^3 % 3f[ 5352 |t3T | f35 31335 3I%5 33T33-3F335 % 3t3 

51% 3^3 ‘35%?r’ 333% |, 3§ 5T33 3>% 3335rK% 3?! 1^5® | I 

3rf33<33 % 3§ 3% 33F 333F | f3f 3^333^ 3T33J 3% 333 35F 
3j% '^3313 3lf 3rq; 33$3T^ 33% 3153 3% 3?g^3 3F3 
#3T | I ?3 33R; 3>F J3?33F3 33t 333 ^%3F |, 33 3I33> 3%^ 
31335 35^ 3R 313-313 33%3 35^t ^% I 

Y. 3333%! 35t 3^331 3f33%f33 ^3% | 3F%T 33^% 33»33r 33t3>T 3% 
3f33 33:r?3f3 3 C f333! ^3% | | 

^. f353% ^33>F%t 35% 3FF%3 35T% 333 93%33 35% 3^ 33F 3|! TpTF f35 

3335T 3T?3 f353 333 T |%3F l 3331^ % ^% ^33 fe% 5FT% | 
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aa a* % *na *t *ttt atfar, sa*t ataaT *t 
^ifft 1 1 ?a ataar 3 vtm *Rr, ster *Tar, ztt ^vfr 

^ **q % 3TT »lf Fa^lf *r a^RF F?5qF SJFaF I i 

V q* ar?a aitaya as* I sratoT *> F*at at *Fsa F*aFa Jr % 

^ i w* * sr^r *t ^ Fasara ^i | F* ^<B«3n% 
*rc ‘a a Fa*55?F *f ara Faa atfar i sa sF*aF ir faaat-a't 
aaialsraT (adjustment) *t ara't | aa*F sftrFiaff *f qaF al 
a^f aaar i 

va. ?5a*Fst % aijjt aiFa* *q ?F aF^aa" *t faaFF^alr (segments) *f 
arg^r^wr *^ f 1 

c. aat*r *> aata *t arnt a?r^ *r ^aa* aarsf *f a**R | 
a^ 3a*F gafaaFa *saF aaaF 1 1 afraa *F sth araat *f 
at saS a$ata s^ar 1 1 

*>• q»aiaa-ara* ara* % ctrjr a^af *f a?*jvR ar ^gaia 
% aFaFs* ata-ata $ % sfsf aaa *f aFaasfa at **aF 1 1 

*aF*at aia* 3Fqat 55a*rFt $ q^Faa *t a^rsasaaF *t 3F3*Fa 
at aqF*aa *saF 1 1 

*t aa? % aia 55J gfeft | F* afta *r *f« *r a>saaa 
<*3*a §tar |, a§F a^ atFa* m 5tFot* *$ ^ \ Fa**a % ^ q i* ^ 

3t*m % 3trr ark arfor *f 3rgaa ^tai 1 1 



TANSEN AND THE TRADITION OF DHRUPAD 
SONGS IN THE BRAJ LANGUAGE. PROM THE 
16 th CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY 

Fram;oise DELVOYE 

(Abstract of a D. Litt thesis presentcd to tbe University oi' Paris-Ill 

(Sorbonnc Nouvclle), 1990, under the supervision of Professor 

Charlottc Vaudeville) 

Introduction 

In the 16th century, popular devotional literature linked to the 
Krishnaitc “renaissance” in the Braj country, and the tradition of court- 
poetry from the Hindu regional courts and the Mughal imperial court, 
mulually inspired each other. The Krishnaite saint-poets ( bhakta-kavi ) 
and the court-pocts ( darabari kavi) arc joined by the poct-composers 
( vaggeyakara ), who also chose to express thcmselvcs in Braj. While 
little-known, the poctical works of these musicians havc becn conscrvcd 
thanks to a rich written and oral tradition, and are still sung today. 

Among the works that testify to the litcrary genius ofthepoctsof 
medieval India, devotional literature and court-poetry in Braj have in 
particular been the focus of attention. Innumerable lync poenis, both 
devotional and profane, werc thus composcd in order to sing the praise 
of the divine in the temples of the saered land of Braj, or to exalt the 
glory of Hindu and Muslim sovereigns. Reinarkable patrons, these 
princes and emperors who were often connoisseurs of music, sought to 
encouragc the poet-musicians of their courts. 

As the area of confluencc of vcmacular lyric poetry and vocal art- 
music, the Madhyades or “Central Region” comprising Gwalior, Agra 
and the Braj country, witnessed the birth in the sixteenth century of 
numerous artistes, who were heirs to both the traditions. It was in the 
royal court of Gwalior, at the end of the fifteenth century, that Dhrupad 
received the favours of particularly enlightcncd patrons of the Tomar 
dynasty. The patronage of the king Man Singh Tomar (r. 1486-1516) 
to this poetico-musical genre cncouraged the creation of lyric poems in 
the vcrnacular language by the artistes of his court. The reinarkable 
musicality of the language of the Central Region ( mailhyadeiiya bhasa), 
which was later bc be termed the Braj language, accounts for its being the 
privileged idiom of lyric poetry in northern India in the medieval period. 
Dhrupad constituted the poctical and musical expression in which these 
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artistes were best captured, thanks to an aristocratic patronage which 
is testificd to by a vast literature in Pcrsian, that has so far been rarely 
studied from this point of view. 

Several poet-composers, court-musicians of renown, contributed to 
the blossoming of Dhrupad in the princcly courts and later at thc Mughal 
court. Among thcsc, the names of Nayak Bakhsu and Tansen have 
become celebratcd. Nourishcd by the tradition of dcvotional lyrics, and 
of amorous poetry, the little-known poetic work of these artistes con- 
stitutcs a remarkable and to date little used corpus in order to study the 
repertoires of art-music, but also to document the history of artistic 
patronage of which it is the pcrfect reflection. 

The main part of the present work rests on the written and icono- 
graphic sources which I have been able to bring togcthcr, concerning 
art-music since the sixteenth century and Dhrupad in particular— and on 
Tansen, the premier singer and poet-composer of the court of the cmperor 
Akbar (r. 1556-1605), recognised today as the most celebratcd musician 
of medieval India, who excelled in the Dhrupad genre within vocal 
art-music. 

Contents 

The work is divided into two parts. The first part is devoted to the 
study of historical and literary aspects of Dhrupad. The first chapter 
presents the documecits in Sanskrit and Pcrsian that mention Dhrupad, 
from a socio-cultural or musicological point of view, in keeping with the 
approach of their authors and in keeping with the times. These writings 
permit a better appreciation of the cultural context within which this 
musical genre, which is gcnerally believcd to have emcrged from the sacred 
music of the temples, actually developed. The factual character of the 
information that is furnished by a number of Persian documents on Indian 
music, and the often original approach of their authors, complements the 
theoretical information given by musicological treatiscs in Sanskrit. It 
becomes apparcnt that tbe sole “definitions” (laksana) of Dhrupad in 
Sanskrit cannot bc thought to antcdate the end of the seventeenth century, 
while the texts in Persian already describe this new vocal genre more than 
a century earlier. Information on musical theory and practice as well as 
on the musicians and their patrons, obtained from theoretical treatises, 
and from other more literary writings in Sanskrit and Persian, can also 
be usefully fleshed out using a vast literature in vernacular languages 
describing musicians 01 musical scenes. The specific contribution of each 
oneofthe written sources to the socio-cultural history of Dhrupad has 
been examined, and to these can be added the oral traditions of musicians. 
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Modern writings on Dhrupad are equally subjectcd to a critical 
examination. In fact, even though they do not constitute an original 
source for the study of music in the Mughal period, they testify to the 
ideological or sectarian viewpoint of their authors, who have for the 
most part ignored the contemporary writtcn sources on the emergence of 
Dhrupad, and have “reconstructed” the history of “Hindu” medieval 
music on the basis of Vaishnavite hagiographies and the oral traditions 
of musicians. 

A second chapter is devoted to Dhrupad as a poetical form, an 
aspect that is often neglected today, but which was remarked by writers 
in Persian between the sixteenth and eightcenth centuries. The impor- 
tance of the poetical text in Indian vocal art-music has been emphasised 
in all the theorctical treatises in Sanskrit which deal with music and 
dance. Dhrupad offers a remarkably eloquent example of this, which 
has been a point of particular focus during my research. In vocal art- 
music, the lyric poem generally enjoys an importance cqual to that of the 
musical mode in which it is sung. The poet-composers of the dhrupads* 
were themselves frequently singers, which explains the aesthetic unity 
underlying the creation of all the lyric poetry sung within art-music. 

From the lyric anthologies with a devotional inspiration, to the 
court-repertoires compiled in order to illustrate works on music theory or 
to save traditional poetic compositions from being forgotten, the variety 
ofwritten sources containing dhrupad songs is itself a testimony to the 
persistent interest of patrons and musicians in the textual aspect of 
Dhrupad. The greatcr part of thcse tcxts exists in manuscript form and 
only a few among them have been the object of a critical edition. Some 
nineteenth century manuscript, lithographed, and finally printed antho- 
logies are better known since they have been used by specialists of 
vernacular literature who have been interested in the dhrupad songs 
from a poetical point of view. However, the “edited” text of the 
compositions selected in these collcctions is trequently corrupt in com- 
parison with manuseripts, with lithographs, or with original editions that 
I have been able to consult. The analysis and editing of these written 
collections and of “semi-oral” anthologies collected from oral traditions 

* Convcntionally, Dhrupad (from the Sanskrit dhruvapada ) designates 
the specific musical form within which the poetic compositions also 
called dhrupad were sung. This distinetion, implicit in the Indian 
context, is not formally made in Hindi. In the process of transeription, 
the variation between an initial Capital and a small letter is no more 
than a facilitating device. 
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that rarely are clearly identified, pose a problem similar to that of medi- 
eval lyric texts by well-known authors, such as the saint-poet Sur-das. 
The anthologies of compositions sung in art-music for a music-loving and 
aristocratic audience also pose certain pcculiar problems, on account of 
their relatively late written recension, which has been affectcd by their 
musical expression d uring a period of oral transmission that is often of 
variable duration. In fact, if the oral tradition, which dominates the 
process of learning and transmitting Indian music, ensures the preserva- 
tion of styles specific to each lincage of musicians, it cqually exercises a 
corrupting efTect on the poetical texts sung in art-music. 

Another problem raised by my study of dhrupad songs is of the 
identification of their authors. Few poems figure in manuscripts con- 
temporary to the poet-coniposers ( vciggeyakcira ) who crcated thcm, since 
written recensions are not made until the dhrupads have been memorised 
and well-integrated into the repertoires. Besides, the presence of the 
name of the presumed author, given in the “signature” ( chap ) in the 
last verse of each composition does not in any way guarantee the paternity 
of a dhrupad. Thus, I have pointed out several examples of almost 
identical compositions, “signcd” with the names of difTerent authors. 
Neither the languagc, nor the style, nor even the theme that has inspired 
a particular dhrupad song permits us to identify the author, without 
running the risk of error. The comparison of a significant nurnber of 
lyric texts, collected during the course of my research, has equally 
shown that the analysis of the evolution, indecd even the “corruption” 
of texts, is eloquent testimony to the effect of the mode of transmission 
of repertoires on the tcxtual aspcct of dhrupad songs. A study of this 
question appeared to be as interestiug to ca r ry out as the reconstitution 
oftbe “original work” of a particular poet-composer. A brief presenta- 
tion of the musical expression of Dhrupad, which is truly alive today, 
and discographic refercnces conclude this chapter. 

The eflloresence of Dhrupad in the royal courts of medieval India 
testifies to the importance of aristocratic patronage in the encouragement 
of a “new” poetical and musical genre, made more accessible by the fact 
that these lyric poems wcre composed in the “spoken language” of the 
day. The third chapter is devoted to the study of royal patronage of 
art-music and Dhrupad in particular. 

Authors writing on Dhrupad in Persian frequently remarked the 
importance of the poetical text in bhasa or the “spoken language”, hence 
distinct from Sanskrit. Their observations briug to light the fact that 
patrons from a Persjan cultural background, who lent support to the 
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poet-composers of Dhrupad could comprehend vernacular languages. 
The study of the pcrsonality and the work of Nayak BakhsG illustrates 
this fact well. This reraarkable musician was associated with the court 
of the ruler Man Singh Tomar at the beginoing of the sixteenth century, 
but his lyrics were transmittcd through the oral tradition, and wcre 
greatly valued by the emperor Shah Jahan (r. 1628-1658) who had them 
collected in a written form. The thousand dhrupad s attributed to this 
poet-musician form a rich anthology, the edition of which poses a 
problem close to that which we encounter while dealing with the dispersed 
lyrics attributed to Tansen, but at the same time is rathcr more simple. 
The testimonies of authors in Persian concerning this musician, who 
lived earlicr than Tansen, are unanimous and the fact that his songs— 
from which some dhrupads are translatcd herc— were appreciated by 
Shah Jahan, almost a century later, needed to be highlighted in compa- 
rative perspective. 

The first part closes with an exainination of the eontemporary 
point of view on the poet-composers of Dhrupad. This poetical and 
musical genre developed in parallel to the Visnupad, which was inspired 
by the religious context of Krishnaite Bhakti. Dhrupad was however 
not a genre of music that was cxclusively religious, as is generally 
believed, even if the inspiration for a number of dhrupad songs is very 
close to the devotional poems of the great saint-poets in the Braj 
language. The confusion between Dhrupad and Visnupad, which are 
allied poetico-musical gcnres, but whose poetical inspiration, cultural 
context, and roles— the one as entcrtainment and the other as religious 
song— dilfer, therefore merits a close examination in order to comprehend 
better the approach that specialists, historians of music and musicians 
themselves have today. 

The second part of the thesis is devoted to Tansen, an historical 
figure as well as a hagiographic personage, and to the musicological and 
lyric work that is attributed to him. In the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the renowned musicologist Pandit V. N. Bhatkhandc emphasised 
the nced to reconstitute the biography of Tansen, and this was supported 
by other musicologists. However, no subsequent and more exhaustive 
critical work has appeared to date. 

The legendary persona of Tansen conceals his poetical genius. I 
have attemptcd to study it through written sources which testify to the 
literary qualities of his work, and using the written rccensions of songs 
attributed to him, preserved in the manuscript repertoires of court- 
musicians or in Vaishnavite lyric-anthologies. The written sources, oral 
tradition, and iconography permit one to follow the evolution ofthe 
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persona of Tansen, the gilded legend of which still remains alive, just 
as his lyrics are still sung today. 

The manuscript sources in Sanskrit and Persian, as well as in the 
vernacular languages, document the life and the personality of the poet- 
musician, which are also illustrated by a series of paintings that show 
him alone or in a group. The detailed examination of thcse raaterials 
forms the first chapter of the second part. 

A number of biographical accounts on Tansen published recently 
are in fact extremely close to the hagiographic literature of the 17th and 
18th centuries. Research on and use of “new” sources— or rather 
sources that are little-known on account of their inaccessibility — were 
found to be necessary in order to base the prescnt work on rather morc 
original materials. 

Three works on musical theory, attributed to Tansen, are now 
thought to be apocryphal by historians of literature and some Indian 
specialists on musicology. As for the dhrupads “signed” with the namc 
of Tansen, they figure in a number of collections, belonging to a variety 
of literary genres, which are described in the second chapter. 

On the basis of the corpus of dhrupad songs collected in the written 
recensions and the oral tradition, I present the original text and the 
French translation of a selection of lyric poems attributed to Tansen, 
which I consider to be representalive of the work of the poet-composer. 

I have thus attempted to present the Dhrupad— the poetic and 
musical genre which was most appreciatcd in the Hindu princely courts 
and the Mughal court from the 16th century— within an historical and 
socio-cultural perspective. Its poetical aspect (hitherto poorly studied), 
and the contribution to Braj literature of the compositions it inspired, 
have also been discusscd. 

Prospects for future research 

My work on Dhrupad and Tansen suggests a certain number of 
avenues for future research, some of which I am already engaged in, 
and which are briefly summarised here. 

The written sources which document both Dhrupad and the figure 
of Tansen, poet and musician, emphasise the importance of the “Central 
Region” of India, or Madhyades, of which the cultural and artistic 
Capital was Gwalior. This fact permits one to expand the geographical 
and cultural sphere of the Braj language. 

To the dhrupad songs collected under the name of Tansen, one can 
add the tbousands of songs attributed to other poet-composers which 
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are to be found in the lyric anthologies and the repertoires of court- 
musicians that I havc describcd. The lyric collections in the Braj 
language but written in Gujarati or Bengali script also constitute a vast 
corpus of Braj lyric poetry, which has so far been rarely used. Further, 
iny work on Tansen suggcsts the possibility of similar rcsearch on other 
celebratcd poet-musicians such as the court-musicians Nayak Bakhsu and 
Jagannath Kaviray, as well as the poet-composcrs who were them- 
selves patrons as well, Baz Bahadur and Ibrahim Adil Shah for instance. 
This set of lyric poems constitutes not merely a representative example 
of the poctical aspect of medieval lyrics and the thematic variety of vocal 
art-music, but also testifies to the tastes of the patrons who supported 
this musical genre. Once edited, the dhrupad songs collectcd in 
manuscript rccensions since the sixteenth century, will constitute a body 
of Braj and allied literature worth studying more deeply from a linguistic, 
and stylistic point of view or for their contribution to Braj poetry, as 
well as documentation on medieval music. 

The hagiographic literature inspired by the Krishnaite renaissance 
in the Braj country in the sixtecnth century cqually constitutes an impor- 
tant written source on music. Nourished by popular tradition, which 
in turn it went on to inspire, this literature rcpresents a tradition in the 
Braj language that is very much alive even today. 

My quest for documents on medieval music has served to bring 
out the value of contributions by writers in Persian, who were interested 
in music in India, in both the Indian and Persian traditions. Their 
testimonies on Dhrupad and its most celebratcd poet composers appear 
to us to bc representative of those writings in Persian which documcnt 
the purely technical, aesthetic and socio-cultural aspects of the history 
of Indian music. They constitute the basis fora catalogue of Persian 
sources on other forms of vocal and instrumental Indian music which 
I am presently cngagcd in compiling. 

The technical character of the information furnished by texts on 
music theory, as well as by the testimonies of auth >rs in Persian and 
other vernacular languages who were curious about music, also suggests 
it would be interesting to establish a multilingual glossary {in Sanskrit, 
Persian, vernacular languages) of technical terms in music, including the 
aesthetic concepts that underpinned the diflerent musical Systems that 
existed in medieval India. The socio-cultural categorks to which 
professional musicians specialising in art-music belongcd equally merjt 
systematic study. 
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I have presented some documentation that testifies to the close 
links between court-musicians (like Tansen) and Sufi saints (like Salim 
Cisti of Fatehpur Sikri). The fact that some court-musicians could be 
linked to Krishnaite temples or to certain Sufi ordcrs has been clearly 
suggested in certain Persian writings. Still other texts mention the usc 
of dhrupad songs in the Braj language by Sufi orders. The singing of 
vernacular lyric compositions in the sama c by professional musicians who 
were probably close to the Mughal court, and the mutual influence 
between Sufi musical expression and the music of the court thus constitute 
a field of literary and socio-musicological study that is particularly rich. 

The importance of Indo-Persian culture in the context within which 
Indian art-music, wherein Dhrupad represents the rnost traditional genre, 
developed enlarges the field of poctical and lyric research on Braj 
literature, and invites a deeper iuterdisciplinary study, which I intend to 
follow up in the different direetions that have been set out above. 



[ This artiele was published in DA 92, but pp. 4-6 of the original 
were somehow left out due to inadvertence at some stage in composing/ 
printing. Hence we are reproducing the entire artiele. The Hindi 
summary has appeared in DA 92 Ed.]. 
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3Rm— qq stir q gqf^ sj*r %\ i 
rr^rt sr fe^rat n 

TTo fqo f| ‘§R’ SjfaftTfl S5W | cT«TI fc<qTJTt q?t 3RS f^T^t «t 

mm\ 1 1 Q 

^ro fao SRR HR a ‘stftSR fqqRSR’ ^ mw . 

^ 3T55 ^ ***** t 1 **** ^ 3^ mmm 1 1 «jf^ ^ R f ™jf 

% sm q50 go Ro, stjjt -3 S iqt^ T Tj j 5IT55-^cfr?5 m «T «ft | | 

sm: f<tf 3 tm| 1 1 

TTO f^o % arg«T^ qj3 
^TOt— fqqiqR^ fqf^^ 

=q?sqr «?5r3q^ i i 



'TTH fq5nq’ *r EMTSf 53 

fqq*R ER<jft«R 5TqsR foRTSW *R|?Ft fSRSWR II 

gr^ir— jfstsR *re?«R $«ra*R tf5*R 
“t^j g^g 

FlSlfol em*T 3T «R II 

sRo 50 *TT° ^T 'HS 

^«rroV — ««N it Fhi^wr f*ift*T«R *i»n«R ^ ? srt «rare«R TRT^ftfR 
apsf^l—gsntf^ fqq«R «R»fttR 5Tq«R ^**R 5T*5*R *R?ft fij^sfaR 
fl^Rt- -RTT«R 3WR g$Z«R 5RT«R «IWR ^5^* f^fltaT «mST^T 
atnrta— * rs«r?t^sr $?5ra«R f j^sr tg gqt gfasH fTOF?q 

?F^ 3W 

^to fao q^JT <q<J3 Jr &t*pr, ^ftaT*5 | 'sbrt 

q^q 5HR' 5*1 'T*? $T ^ (s^rft) 55 H | i qft q? ^Rf g$1r 

% ?ii«i 50 qr°, ^5*1 3 '<t i i*^5i^r, *r f?t Ff F^^fr 

qis^? % ^it«t F<?qr qar |— qm— 

7T® fa» q>I ^TS 

^?n^_ ^fvfr q^q sfaR 3*51^ *ra»ra* F^icr* 

q?q Fsf^RTTS^ mv II 
3f^i_Fq5qqm Fq?qq7 Fsrq qstoa 'rerca' flwiwa ^ qfI 
5iq^l5i qqqig ga *fq n 

3pftq_ ajiF^w qr?g<qq ^t*ft s? "R^Ki Fq^q Fq?iq? 
snfi;qi*T F«tsqqR ?mql5i •ft^^'s PraT«r? f*R«R i 
5^qjt qmq q*jr^ nqiqt5T faaml wvitoa wws* n 

fio go qio q>i qis 

fsqT?ft — 5i*ftqf5T^q 5T5R q?5t^q >rfqfl*W*W F^J^tfl^ 

qqq*5^q ^qqsq5T q*S5«R 1 

3f;a*T — fq?qqiq Fq^q>R qFsqq q?rq^ fqqR>q^ 

5fqFJ3fqq wan ga *fq 3*^ ^RT i 
- *ff<&r aregaa wata Fq?q*?q F^sia? 

g^n— wnitar rft^s Fasnaa favsR 5er-q?i amat 
q?a^r qT^T Faai^ 5R«TT»ia »iw n 
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Dhrupad Annual — hi? ^tfqq?T 

o 

*t° Fr° rrr rtr $ TTR-jj'RRft, wm rt? 5 ir Frr^ Rfesi ‘«nst 
sr^ rit’ r>® 30 rt® rtr-rIr Jr ttr rIrt § Frrs 

1 1 tfr cft RtRf ^qf 3 5T®? «tri | 3?>t rt<3 ^ rttrt rtrtr r> |, 
q?rg fe^ rrr rit riri m*ft rIstt Rit iRRf? rirri fort Rit Fr;rrt Rt 
^frfhcT ritrt 1 1 fTRift ^r-rtsrtt £r FR55t rF^rst m? ^t Rif 
sriRt | aft* *o 30 qio 3 tft ?*t Rt?rr 3 t«rrit srq? ar^ ^1 rrirt 
rrt |, q ^3 tt® fa® % :r<rri rit # ^rri ri« 3 t^trt r^ r> rrirt | 

fq> TRR £«RRI 3TtT RRRlt RTPRTT % f 3 55tR ^ FR5RR fft TRT<T 3?^ % 

qr^ t| ifit i ^rt q§£ Rt %*rt ari rrr | fRi qRi ft rF*?5t «tri fft tt«t 
J r aTRR-aTRR rtrrtt 3 3T55R-3K5R stet % rrssr 1 1 rrt^tot ^ r>t rt 
^ qfqfT fq35iq^5 Rt stFrs rF?RRT ‘fRR Frr £ ^ RTRRl’ 3TT5T strtt ij 
fftRRT55 % RT$ ^TrfT | RRfRI R^t Rfctf ?Rt TTR 3 R'anFTRFRRRTR 3 

^tm^ *r Frrs 1, Fr. ?r% *rrr ^ % §t% rit r^§,r ^rt 1 1 

ipisCt Rit qfa?5T 3 RI3 RgR RIR |, 5lt | ^<RTFlJR FriRT 
3TT T^T 1 1 

TT® Fr» «RT RT5 

|T RIT I Fr!(T55 RT F5IR I R*R ^R«R I 
SRT^RTRT R^ FRTT^ I 

gjj^—g^JT fRRTRI FRRRT I fTRRT^R >jRRT*T 

R# FRTI^ I aTRTFR 3 RR 3| RR 3TR I 

R 5 o 30 Rr° Jr RRRSRRTS 

RI^ RR^ % * Fr^RT R5TRTR 3TR, 

5RT^ RT^T R^ FrTI^ II 

a«;RTT— qR r?r Frrt^rt Fsir ^rr rt^r ^r-rir 

T¥-R355 RRR Rl| 3 TRtFr 3T«PRRR 3TR|T 
|R^ R^ RF'R5T RtRT RI^^ R5° 30 Rlo Jf gq?55R Rf5 % 315 ^ 

|t Rt^t | I 

TT° Fro, FgRtR-RTR % TTR «ft R^RTR Jf FRRS RR Fr^SR RTS^R 
% RTR TTR R^IRT^I Fr55TR?5 % RIRTT ^ R TRI RTRT | I 35ST<R TT»ft 
R^t |, RtfT 5I5Rf R>T |T-^T | I 

TTo Fro R!T RI3 

?3TTtft — 5IRR RTR 5^ RI^ «IR1% Rtf ^RtRR ^T RI% I 
RH ^T RlR RT R qq:^R R^SRT FrR^sr^t fTR Ri3 RT% II 
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'?T«r fa5TH’ S SMTSt fasSra'JT 

3r?cTTT — 3TT^ft-3f^t|t 3553-aa3 % ^tcT, Sa aa fa«*aa 311% 
rIT^%JT a^J *Tf>T aaia % ITT^S ^T% H 

apaats (aTfaa» av*rei % ara) — 

wnft-swa ai?y g* am, alf *jat 3 % §a yz aiat $s m% 1 

ar^rcr— qtr fa^fr^a a>?^ faaut 1 aifa gfa ?a^ta a#u aiat 

;aa ai% n 

aHgx: ata ara, faa% 5 aft ar% 1 
ScT qsgfa«fraa, faat; ^5 fe^T% u 

o 

fasaw 71% | fa; Tia-faaia % ^a: 3?^ % a? a^faa 

1 1 *aaa % aaf a% *fsai aga gt a;a 1 1 sft «fit t aa aassa |, aat 
aista ajfaa; 1 1 a?g-a*g at fa^aaia fa^st f 1 aar, Tia a%, ais* at, 
af? 5 t a% t*a arsaf % at 1 faat aa aa^o«r g% |, aaa>T ^Ta-ai^, 
aiai, a’JaTaaa, a,a> aar ai3-ta at afs 1 ajeaaa a*$a fa;aT aat 1 1 



AN ANALYSISOF THE DHRUPADS COMPILED IN 

raga-vijnana 

DEEPTI SINGHA 
(tditor’s Summary) 



The number of dhrupad-dhamars compiled in thc seven volumcs of 
Faga-Vijhdna is vcry small. Whatcver compositions are available in this 
compilation have bccn analyscd in this articlc from the point of vicw of 
raga, tala, language, poetic contcnt and signature. The rcadings of the 
song-texts have bcen comparcd with those of Kramik Pustak Mdlikd. 

As regards language, thc predominance of Braj bhdsd is found here 
also, as in other compilations. The places of Avadhi, SanskrK-based 
Hindi, Bundelkhandi, K hari Boli come next to Braj bhafa. 

The variety of tala is marginal. Apart from chautdl and dhamdr 
there are only four other talas viz. jhaptdl, tivra, savdri and rudratdla. 

The maximum number of dhrupads in any given raga is two 
Many of the ragas do not have any dhrupad or dhamdr composition. 

M°st of thc compositions compiled here have only two or threc 
seetions, very few have all thc four. Sometimcs thc name dbhog is put 
before the saheari. This seems to be thc rcsult of inadvertence. 

As regards thought-content, the predominance of bhakti is evident 
M°st of the texts are dedicated to Siva, Krsna, Rama Hanumana ete 
Hayikd-bheda is the second in importance. Other important subjects 
are-musicological discourse through tcchnical terms, hari, deseription of 
naturc and ‘nirguna. 



Signature of the composer is missing in those texts where the fourth 
section .s absent and wherever it is available, sometimcs some problcms 

a T rCa ^ rCn . t , Cg thc Signature of Baijurangc on a nuguna song in raga 
Jaij Bdawal docs not lead to identifying the composer as Baiju whose 
association with nirguna is not at all known. Similarly the signature of 
Anand is ambiguous as it cannot be identified with the well-known 
Ghananand or Anandghana and the identity of Anand is not well-known 



^ ST<T5 3TT?^ 3ffr STOT7 

O 

(*r®)— pwbn * n w 

[CTRRRTfofrt S 'J® ^-5° R* ?g RR3ff % <?> ^fir^T £<cff ^ r 

r*rtFrr FfpRt ^rrr sR't sfttfo & rrrFstr g3?r rt i rr H «jo ^ 

RcRFr^T R^sftRIKRTR % R ; R R?T^ RR STgJrT 5 Fr*RR” R>T 

t» ^ ^R ^ ^ *ft Fr^ | | R^f RRf R?R £j ?r r1^ 

sttrF^r; RiRRf rr rr>^r rfr;r qr< r| 1 1 JJ 55 r?r af^T £j 1 1 
r*rF?rr sf^ff rr rjrtFrr F^Rt r^rtr Frrt crt V^t | i—^trto] 

fawr^ er(% *t tfm f??5i% % F«*ift %<* w ,jw 

R^rtsrtr % sr rtr *t rrr Frjrt «ri fa rh^r % ^rc 
^ srw^nra FsRta ^rir % r*rr % Frctt<jt 

q>t ^rtFrr faqi rt i 3r r*? rtr $rrr 3trr>ri rri «y r | jf 
?5RT Fq> F™ &T i* RRTRT, RPRT^T, R§R|, FRRif RTIRT, ^TRR 
*nfa* cjr fa % ^r jwf 3*r Fr^rtr p* jjoft g?q?r gq § 1 
^ F«^ rrt rr^ qF<RR|t rrr rit qF^q | ? % 55 >q ^tcft 

W™*™ * # fiw R I RTR « fan», R^, RH&R 3Tlf% % eri% Wl] 

rFtrr s>rt^ rtr Rto ^ RRiRf r* rr;t rirt |; Frwp^ q-^ % 3 ^^ 

^ cT«Rf % RtFrsfr R, Fs3 Fr^TR q?R RR?f ^T R^q Ff Rf I 

3R> R^SR & Jft 3?q^ FRRTRej *T RTRR^R Rt 3?k 3* % vft 3Tffe|=F 
^5 cqF^qt % qjR ^ rf*qffg^ W RRcR FfiRT I % argt^ z\<xj 

% FR^TRt RRlrfF^iRI^? rft?5Rmq ^efiRcff ^ ^ «TO^^ spt | 

% tanta tf^ftaranf n«^aT % (OF|?r) 

^ ^ 3qtfft?SR*ti|R 5rj^ % R^tfiJJ^ ^ | 

% 51^ R^ 3 R|TTI3TT R?ftRfRR 51 f ^ S^Tf < % qrR R!Rq; 

3Kq; % ^q Jr Fr^tf |rt r^ r^?r ^ 3 n^ ^ % 

3TRRTR «ft I RR & Rt f 9 Fr? 5I Rg ^RRlFRR oRf^^f R 

R«Rf ^ gRg Fr? 5 RT «rr I ?R RRiRrI R^m % 3 imq if T? e R>T 

3IT?5TR^R<aT er^R ^ RTRT, FRRR 3fa ?R^TR RgR FRR RR5 R^r Rr I 

Rt^5RR R^fftRTSRIR Z\H\ RRlF^R ^R't^RJ^R 'fFR^rR' RRqft SfRTT 
RI ^r RT, ?rF? 5$ ift ?Fr^tr % rrt ^r^t ^orr r Frjrt rtr 
^R t RWT^ RgR ^tRf % Rtl ^RR Rt^RTRt ^ 3jq^ jRRRRRi Jj q^qq r 
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a^rf sFr^tr rtr g?r it ^rrjt $Rt r*rFr rr^ & «ft fo % aiq% 
Fr# sFr^tr ir rrijrit RsitRR ritrt RT|ft 1 r?| rFr t«jrtrFr^ FsRtR 
qit r;«tt rtrr tjfcrt cfr i$t r;?rrt $t r?| R^r arr rr;rT «ft 1 Fsrfta 

TRRTRFr^ %RR 3113 RR RR> TTRT t| 3ltT RRt a'tR vjff 5TTT 

R^R RT^? ij FRf[R fttRT R?T «II I 5R 3113 RRf % 3TR«T % ^ 3?| 

srk Frr^tFr-rrr % rrt rt5*r t^ri r?i «u i sr rrrt 3?%r; FRsjiRRTRt 

% R^R RRRR sftRR RtRT «II I m? RR'tR 3TR?t TISR ij sFrF<53R 

rjt^ qft arRRT rr% rr ir rirr Rit rrirri ft R^t «ft i rT^rtrt % 
3<rr it aft str rr qit aifh^r*? R'tfTRTRRi *rt, r^ a| Fr; % r^rrt sht 
99$t&r qit Fr^^t 55i% Rit rr rrrri %, ^rt* 3*r% RTtf rr?^ rr 
% «iRTRif^ rFtrr rri Rit et* rit, r^i|^r Rit Frwtrttrtt i* ^ 
Frrt sirfr^fs Rit ft r*^i ?rtFir RiTt qt Ri«a §q t l 

[ 3TR RflR sFfl^TR Rt RIR RIT \ ] 

q^ 3T?to RI^R|T?RT 2TRR Rt gFg % «115, RTR-RSjFrT RltSRIT 
RR% 3UERlf^Rq> SWTR t 3IJfC2 ^tRIT RTRfljp Rt ITTRRT t FrRTR 
T^t t I 3t fr ^FtRTR fRTRt, S^TRfR TRIRt, TRIRt HcRTR f R, ^RTR, 

f(trir ?crtFr i ?r t it Rt$-Rtf rFtrtstr; rir Rt ^tt t i 3R*t *T 

fRIRt RcRTRfR §t ^Rl^ «TTI% % ERTRRTR % afR^^; zf | ^RTSpCcr 

5tq>?: RiRt % ^Ri^: al^i Jr ari^ ^ i rtr (\V3%) % rtr: \°° r^) 

RR q^# zft RTft | fq> qqi Rf^RfRR) RRtRR RI^ «ft^RRTR ^ ^I^ % 
R^RRR % fRRT^ ( RtRIRI'R ) RT RTR ^ RT R|% I R^I R f | 
RRI RRI fq> f t5 %* a^ T R3T RIR ^f ^RI TTRRTRt | RlT R|T TIRI % 
RIR RRtRR RT T^% | I R^t fRIR RR>TT RR RRtR RRRT | 3?>?: RlftR q^ 
%RI fRRIT-fRR5T ^tRI |, R^ 5IIR% % RR aftT RWIR TriRT I 

R|f TTRRTRIT if RIRR> R? RT afR^SR ?RT^ ^RJTR ^ RRR>T a«IR RpIRR 
f RI I ^RT^ R5IRT RR RfTRTRRI RI^ R»T fR5TR RfTRR RTRJT 3{cR?R « 15 T 
R^R R?| 3TR^ RT ^ R^ 3ik RfRR 3nfR«R ^ SRRfRf I fR5T RR% ^ 
IT ^RRRIR ^RR»T TIR-^R Rit 3T$R TRRIRRt 3ltT RIRT R«IT RIR & *pi 
^tRIT RR % aFR 3lFRRR 3?If g R3 I ^RR R5 Fr ^ ?R RTR Rit TIR 
RTRIT 3 gRit ^t Rt «RRfRI *t RRt I TTRI ^R RRt «ftRI RT^ % RTRR 
*T 3TcR?R 3HRffRR |q | RRt % RgT>R ^ RIR f S FRR R|I T^ R^ 3^T 
^RT^ 3RJ5R % RFRRR 3IIR| R^ RR RIR 31«lfg TRIRt RrRIRfR ?t f® 
ag<R TIRt % 5R RR R?| Fr^T Fr^ I ?R RRt % TRFRRT RIRRI RtRT<R RtT 
t^RIRTI % I RR RRR % TIR-RRtR % 3igRIT %R ^ TRtR ^R RffIR % 
TFRR RR RIR STI^t R?| % R RTR ^ |RT^ 3 R 5 TR % Rt«R FRRT I RR^ 
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5W55 % 33 am**r srtr smiT 

3T3%|t »33 3% 3T?q-31?q 3I33T qsf 33R sreR3^ % ^3T^ 351 % 
3133% 3R1 3*531 ^T I 

53 33^ % 3?^13%3 I fq: >iM8313 % 511% 333 afa qq> eiq 
33%3?i % sri 3??q qq; Rii3 % wqq anF? 313 33 aiR** §3ii «tt i 
*313 | 33313 % 3R333 3>n 313 ^t qqj 313 i 3|f irsp 

3tFt 33; 3i33t£ 3 * 1:351 *mtafqq st^r ?|% 3 i 3 ^ 1333)3 % srt 
3333RT331 3i*% % i 3113 {%*&%) & qrq: 3i| 3R 3”) 31*5 q§£ 3 % 313 
| 331 y* F33 33% 333* 33; qF^3i5i3> 313 <srq% 3S53?*n3 3% aft^c 

31% % q«q % srr gqF*33 §q, stYt 33 313 % 33 sifjrn % 313 

3 T 5 TR 33 T § 3 U qfVqq^q & 3 ip <3 3 % qm 3 «t fq> qm 511*3)3 33 % 3 ?i | 
ark aq; 313 3 R% 1 1 3 ig *)3 3 R% 3* ^ % 3)% %s 3 R 3 % 3 RT 33.% 
|q 3 nj ?l qqj w q* g 3 i 3 i 1 33 3 T 3 % afk 313 % ari 3 > 3»3 % 313313% 
3% ?% 35 1 ar^roj 33 83 rfr fw^ §% 331 1 3 iej 3% arq% 3* £ 

qw*r qrcr* 8 icif fon afta 33% » q? 3 % 3 i% 3% cfcpifaw 5=501 33*3 3% 1 
3 ?! 331 3*51 fq> % *t $<3 3) *PT 33)3 & 3133*3513 3 R% 1 1 3 >iq% 

F33 33% qi 3 3 R ai% 3 ; »q? afo 333 F 3 *ti 3 r arq% 3-353 *«H3 q% 

3^ 3 % I fqR *ite% 333 3 % 3*sf 3 tt 3R ark F 33 q»?: a q? %t 

feeTT Sfr q^ 1 

33 ^r 33 35i H hj q? arif^ 313 %t 31331 3r^i3if|q; ^q % 

3TT ^ I I 313 3 5?^r % 351 % 3t qqi 33 f35iJ5^ % 3TfR 5TR3fq 33>3 
% 3T3T >3ift33 3T3, 3IU 3?3 331 $3333T 3^3 3T^ I 3?fK % 35T 
3?3T3f % Scto %t 35iq^rqqr33 f33i3t I 3t3 3T3 3c3 

53 3t3*f %t 3I33T tr* 3T3 ^T 3^ 33t33 33 3t'3f % q;3^ 33 % 
313 qf^F33 f 3i i Jf 33 U-U 33 %V 315 % fq3T3§ % 313 gsfom 
331 3T 33 53 3*335 33 % ^3 3133 ^ 5333 3^ f333 313^3 qi^ |(T 
3333 % *RT 3fq8 qf^33 §3?! 31 I ^ ^31^ f33I3?3I3 q^ 3r3: 
31% % a#k ^3T^r 3r3T g3% % I aqq-3T3 % 33%3-33[3f3 (33133) 
f33T 31 F333 % 3|t 313% % I ^3 % 3?^f% 3 > 3 T^ 3%T 33r^ 3T55 % 
3 T 33 3T 3^ F33I 3)^ 55% «ft 3^f ^3 5%3 f<?3 3% % I 5 ^ 33 33 

33 3T3 3T 3n5T3%3 TT3 I 3TI5T 3T^ q<3r35l 3 % af^ST 35fT ^% % | 3Tig 
% ^ % |t g3I f% 33% 33 % Fq3T £%. 33 % 3T33 33% 3^ 311% 

31^ '% I |J3 5%3 33 F33 33% 3* 3T q|% aft^ %3T F35 3535 ^ 1 % % q>5T 
qq: % ^5 3 % |q i 1 3 T 5 i 313 % 33% t| 3 n:r qfT 33 q;^i 3 T 1 3133)3 % 
333 % %% Fq3r3^ % 33 ^5 (J3% %) 3iq% 351 3>T qf^33 %% 33 3ig^3 

Fq; 3 r i 3 ^%% 5% qfq ;33 F? 3 i 35) %% 53 % 33 F^i 1 1 ^1?) 5^1 
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Dhrupad Annual — ept? srifaspl 

3??!% ^ 3^% 3*3 RT^ff % 3%3T55 33 l»3> STR? *J3i3T I »1551 

35355 ^ 33 35 335 «TT, R% ?T*?5T % 3?T ^T «55 fa T53 RT 333>5 
?qg arf^R | si'fa tft¥ jirr; snf? jpftsHtfor f 1 3? q? ^ *ft 35? «55 i 

^5 »I®ft % % 3fai3f q>T 3555 5N>t *n|Tt «555 5 33> q% • 

ift facrrnj? % 33% q>^T — “snq $ % 355 * fotft % 5^335 % %% 9fc 
j?i 3rf*3q;53T»3 33 353 ^rt aftT 353% 313 % w 3% % i” 35 ^33>t 
3I55 — “351155 ! 35^333353 q>i 353 33 t *j ? ?t *n 1 335 T353 %35 

SRJJtP ?3?;f3?353 3ffa rlT^T I ^3 ^ ^ I STTfRlfi? ?% °3l^35 % 

l»qi^ %55 I» qfa^ff q% >j T 3 fem «55 1” fq3T3i| ^ 5®^ ‘ <3 ^Tq% 351 

ir mvftv wtfti *t srfass5 ^ ***— 3 ™ ™ *«*£» t ?” 

% «ft^ “3333 353 «55 5353% 1” 

355 %> 3533> j?Y 3 7 53T f33%3, 33q%5, 55^35, 333T555 ?c35f? 

^53535% % % ^q % fh% 35% ^ 1 %% qi5q%5, 35fT3T 3 \t 

?>53Ti55, ?3 3^3 Ti33$f % 353?* 355 % 3i3q% %> 3f3 c s 3 i qq> % ^rr^T 

353 335 «n l 33 5r*t m ?.V % v*. 33 % fa f I w*% «inr % 

sft 313 «ft 33% 3353 *5ft 3fa» ^ T?! ^ T |t 3rf^qj «tt i 

q:i w* *$ * «it 1 ^ % «w ^ 

w m& nm^t ?i f ^ qT qT 1 ^ ^ * 

^»3T % Tq5 35T ?mq % 7T51T, 3I»Tt?T^ ^ 3T^^t ^ ^ ^R<ni «ft Hp 
35T aq>T^ *tt*tt ^iq5 q>r 5i5ctr^q> jjtT ^q t ' 55»TdT | fq> ?»ftf55^ 
^ 5T5T « trg 3 rT *nq«Ff « ^ ^ ^ 

TTjft «Jt I nm^t ?r ^ ^ v$H « ?r ^ ^ 'arfu-^’ «ift ^ 

^ ^ q<? % 5i5?f % 3fsn: *mfWT «rr 1 9 fa ^ ^ 

51®^ j(t 5TA5T ^ 31 T *T9T cft ^ ^ qqT 

3tfq55fq55T HWT gt fa'U l' ” ^ W *II« ?W «f 3TI^4 5t *TC ^ ^TOI 
«TI I 31135 qi? 351^ q^ 35Tdt I I clH^T ^ 31^ *& ^ q? 

if | “^^sr g«r 5ii^ i 311 ^ 

IJSTSta 5T ?I l 5qg ^T’JTt 3^T^®T ^ f^5T5 ^ ^ q ^ qq 

% JIPl 3faa | I 

sr^i % qf^T*r ^ fq^|T ^ 

3^5qiqqiciT qn fa^ai 1 1 

^^351 5TdI«3l if R555 ^TSflift % 35^^ 3»t q ^ 

f^q qqfftn ^ q?55TT5l ^ Rc55 | 3 fq^ Vt q#d^M & ^ 
r^^dcf dd^jfa q> 3>q^ 5^ 3i\?: 33^ 331% %> fe% 351 3r*-3 

55tRT % f3CTT^ 3IR % 5% ^2T ?TR 3T, 3^f 3TRf33: RT3 % % 
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Jf ut? =pi 3t>t sirr 

O 

RR^Ri virr 3Tlf? RR fRRW Ri^% RTRSRRi sqfeqf afK iJfJRftaRf spt 

«tr;t ^ R»t i RRt % rir ^rt* 3 R rr Rt R^r faRFR pr i 
^Rm *it|c55V q|£ qiqf.q[fr afk rr # r^rtrrtit % rir % 
qftf#R i 

SISISR 3 T # R^TR anfR^RTR % 3 R % ^T5fT3ff % RRR & 

#51 Rt r§r tft qtfsRt % 33 R ?r TT^iiaff % qm rtrr. 3fh qf<J5R q? q?; 

# 1 r^ rr R^7TST3ff % rrr % 3 R rr; 3?5rt|r ^ i rfr 
Fr5<33? ;rr sr?qflqq # t?t r*r Rit *irfa §t ssr ark ^lareRt rr rrt, 
RR *t RTRT #5Tf % R 3 SR 3 ^ RIRT ti RR 3 R^f 3H# ?| I R5TR-RRRRr % 
arrRRi'R *t #t RRtRR q# RRtRRTR* rtrr?r fRG^ # Frsrtr % fot 
an^t #, rr% qre # 5 r % 33 3 ^ sitr* r?| an^ *t rt ? 5 t?t Rt 

fRR ^cT 3fk RR# ST o RR anfR rtR #t<R # I R ?#R Rt ayfRfR- 

3 #qy fRR^<R r;* an# # 1 rrr?; rtr rr fRRrc affc ^ <ffe rtrt 

RRT I RI R R^RTR Rt^ % RRR # cfV| % gqtq # 

^tt 55#t 1 rr> rhr # rtt* r^rr >irr # ^Rr-R^n:T;RT3Tt rr «ftefa- 
rir # rtrtrtr fR^R *q £ 1 rr% rtr riIrrt, 3 ^qf^r#, 

fRRT^t, ^TR^RiR, |i«ft-#t|, fafRRiiR q# rirr;-rirr;, ark 

RRfRiRT — rr r^r # 1 # «tq qft ^Tarerifft 5nqq:^ ?%ji 

RRci *ftqr # qmq; qq; fq?T3 r^tr m fq^iR ^ ^jjtr rrr 
q;T t5iR#t 315^ ^ 1 r^^trt ?r rr ^RrRf q^t ^qR«Tfw qiT rri? qiq;T 
RRq>t R##RT aft^ 3ncqiRR 3tj^ 31 ^ ?ir?I Rlfe q^ ^ 3 ^. 3qq^y 
q!7# # I RR ^rRFRf #: RTq ari# |q R#tR?r, Rlt#t 3lh % RtR- 

qia-R?q 3llfe % >qqq aft?; ?RR qqi2 fp^R # ^fRT RR?? 

3qq?4r ^ ## # l ^«irRlR RRtfJRR^ R> RRR arif? q>I 3IRR^ qy^ % | 
fR^Ti^iR «Pt «q^ ^p^# q^ R5® R^RTRRR aifRfRRTari-R^r^rarraif 
R fR#?R #\t rr Rtnt #t afR R RRtR?f1f f^r ## % 3?r#5i # 
f?# 51R | fq;?|ji Rfqq5-RrqqJ-RRff;qf 3Jlf^ q^ R?<3 ^1^1 % Rg^R ^ 
RfRt ^TRTRR fR^T gtf 3fl^ 3fK ^2% RRR RR ^ SR# # I 

sr: rTr rr r> rr rr> ^Rr 3 #tR RR# ^ fR^^: # ar#R> 
RFRRJ-RTRRR Rit Rfg fft >lf ^R RI^RtR RTtR *pt RRt RRTaff #t, RRlfRR 
RTUrfR RJt RIRRT, RR=ot RRT Rit R^Rr q# RR^RI?! % Rt?5 Rlf? # 
fR^T R^T# RR R°5R qf^3? |t R5T I ?R RRiR RTTR «Ft 3T#Ri RRfR 
RTRTiaff % rI-rI 3<Rf RIRRi-RIRRit ^ qrR % 5ft ^IR^R R^^tR |q 3R # 
fRRR-RtfRRRT % fR5T5 RR ; RR RR qf^RR fR55RT | I Rj| qj% «Rg 
RRTR^Ri R^RiRR Rit RlfR | I ?R^ ^fR^Ri ^R^q ^t RtfR^I^r % 
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arrere 3^1% ^f<aaf ?rt al w r% al 1 Ra 3 & afasia fft 
?a mil i* 3TI al 1 I Jft 9 T?w>t«s % gl RRa % fafafa mral % H m 

areal % aifasa 1 ari aR Igr fa; a;| Tiaf 1 sa% qia ?>qa> aia 
qT aa ^r aa?j |, ^ fac^ srt 1 1 fa5r-fa?r araal sft? area asfa 
^ aijaR sua: aal Tiaf 1 aia aft?; aa al e^=TT aia-aris m aiff-a^ 

5*H*TR5 aa> I I ?aaa ar«f agl |3II fe aal ^ mil al a|f | I 
arfcI^Tj; fT^-CTfi mrl 1 ada?! 3T^ $ 3Ji=aaa 3T5R^ ada?r STORf 
1, str^ a?grei 1, 1?^ sra;R al alft 1, al as, «a aiRf ^arfa ^rni 
1 S>t*p alat *T |t fdST I I 3ia al 3T^q; SdTS 3TU gq? q[qsR 

eja RfRarea; aiaa; RT^rf % aRafaa; aiafcj siaat ^q au qf?;aa am a 
5 tl 1 favi-fasi ^q aaafera aRl 1 1 

area #; fa;at a?ia 1 at ansr aa; saa faaal al emi m\x aa 
a? ffare-asra aa siam a^)i faaar i aa*a >a<Rtaa ara q^, fafaa 
dl^a^l q^ ; a^a % faSRT^ arf? a?ai^ q?, fafaa a^maai a*, 
agasaa; fg??t aft^ aasr ara ?:aaT q^ a^a *a?: a;i afaa;re al 3r;qa 
S**a| i 

fa®33* mil «ft a*qar f!? % a<reR % aaia 1 1 fa »?3 ^rt 
aataa aarer, 3'RaTsft-a i a, ^galaa;, fainsaf % aarsa; a<a qa *rea>R 
a>l$ at ^r?t a| ffcT^ia % af¥ci ¥qi55 % qrt apr?i % ^rst^ % 

tTcf ftlSTT ^q[ fqWR % RTR q:r qitf ¥lfqcq qr qJctoq 

ff^li aairat i 

sa ? ^ogR ama: a^ar | fsr^ i^RR 

fa^Rci ^ :— 

?. am: aa^d ^lat % & q? ai^ % =qr^qqt ^ ara aia: 

ata «V i 

a?3¥q Rim % aaR ?t aV i 

q^a aaR't, arr^r alrir^, ^qsrq;, a^ar?5, f:qq;, ^rt 

snjfa ai«lr % ara fasia;?: at ^ aifaa; i 

y. ai^, aa?a, ^asa?a ( ^awa;?55aiai (?), ^ata, w<a, ars^Rat, 
3IC2R5I aaair, gi?a aesi?:, aata^i atft, at as, a^aR^ % 
wq?i^ a; aia i 

aga ai 5 : ^lal ir faafraa aft?: sa aais ala al % aifaa;, aifa^ra 
^ial ®:-ara aia i 
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3>rr?j ctjts armq «fa stor 

f333, qg^, TR*ri55r, Ti>ff % f335 3*33 f5? 

f33T3R 3> *r aifa*?; i 

'S- scqT, 53<t, ^-53<t, 35R, §T33, 33>rc"li % & sr^ 

3 3^35 3T3 I 

t. 3T^75rT, 33*3 »3 T, *J3T3 3>f*3? *3F (g^fR ^ET) 313^3* 
?c3Ffe 3I*3*f3S3T3 f33T* 3F33>f 33 3> ?ft *F arfa^, i^-CJSf 

^T3 *F 3T%^ I 

«,. f® ^5331^ 511*3*3 3?3 I 

?o. 3*<3T, g*35R, facTTT, 537F3, 3<*3, 3>ig3, <3*53*^, ?9r*TcR^, 

g*303S5 5c3Tf3 tJ3 3*3133 331 3331—^3 33 313* 35* 
31331 ^cfr sn4t 1 1 q*3T33 art* 333r % o\v, q*3 3rif? 3§3333i 
|, fa3% 313 fa*?3r3 313*3 3i335*/*33i35R'f % 3T3 q| 1 1 
•••• •••• •••• •••• 

fq^J3T *F f S «t 33 ^4 % 3*3-3l3T-33T 35* 31331 33* 3FT ?|* | 
§333 CTSF 31S3 313 ^T* f33!3I3 I, 3^ I 3^1 % 5 * 1 % 3fe* I f33 333 % 
3f*R 3?* | 33 ** |* qf??^ ^ 313 q* 3 * 3 * 3 , 3**3-3 r *qr*g;*3'>355-f33R:' 
33ff-*3t*5 ??3lf3 3iq-*3 trq 3<3*3 3g*jF331 3c35*q | I 33 333 ?3 
33 35* 3T33T 3§<55 qf* 3 I <3 ** 3*, S 3 *f 55 ^ 3333 3313 3fo* % 313 3 
f3?qijf3qt ^ 3R33 3 *313* **3?1 35> S^F 3c33<3*3 TT3T3T* 35* |f 

§*3* 1 3f?3*-f33foi33** f5ifsqq* qi* 3* 3^*3 35* 33 33 3*331 * 3>t 

3R3T qf*33 *|5T §*3T 3|* 3* 33 33 l}f33* 35> % *5*3 53 335R 31^3^3 
3*** 3?3* 3^f 33T 335^* ^ I 
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THE INTRODUCTION AND DISSEMINATION 
OF DHRUPAD IN BENGAL 

LATE SATYA K1NKAR BANDYOPADHYAYA 
(Editor's Sununary) 

[la DA '92 an cditcd Hindi version of two Bengali artieles of Itu 
Baacrji was published under the same heading. P. 77 contained a 
refercncc to a Bengali book by Satya Kinkar Bandyopadhyaya entitled 
“The Real History of Vishnupur Gharana”. In the present number, 
we havc presented a Hindi version of selccted portions from this work.J 

In order to establish the Visnupur musical tradition as an accepted 
gharana, the unele of the author, Gopeshwar Bandyopadhyaya, had 
propagated the story that Prince Raghunath II had invited Bahadur Sen, 
the deseendant of Tansen, to his court and had thus laid the foundation 
ofthe Visnupur gharana. Our author could not swallow this story and 
decided to investigate the origin of the Vi§nupur gharana . 

Hc talkcd to his grandfather and other persons older than him, 
one of whom was Nila Madhav Chakravorty of Ahiri Tola, Calcutta. 

When the author was appointed as a singer and instrumentalist 
under the patronage of Pradyot Kumar Thakur, then the above-mentioned 
Chakravorty was aged around 84. The narration given by Chakravorty 
was identical to the faets collected from the earlier veterans. 

Many peoplc adviscd the author not to refute the ‘history’ 
propagated by Gopeshwar Bandyopadhyaya, as it had gained credence. 
Gopeshwarji himself heard our author’s research in his last days and 
said that he would like to make amendments in his own ‘history’ 
accordingly. lf he had known the faets about Raghunath II, he would 
not have concocted the story related to him. This prince rulcd only for 
eight years and was always involved in battle, in putting down rcvolts 
and upsurges, hcnce he could not havc conceived of establishing dhrupad 
in his principality in view of his preoccupations. Our author was deeply 
pained to see that Gopeshwarji had deviated from his own geneology 
and was constrained to project his own father, Anant Lal, in the forefront 
of Bahadur Sen’s disciples. 

Many spiritual seekers used to learn the system of dhrupad perfor- 
mance and remained immersed in the pursuit of ndda-brahma, such as 
Haridas Swami, Brahmanand Swami, Swami Satyanand, Yugraj, Surdas 
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etc Sonic of theni were wandcring monks. Swami Satyanand who was 
one such monk was the one who establishcd the dhrupad of our ghararia. 
The author says Ihat this Swami reached the outskirts of Mallabhuma, 
the earlier narae of Visnupur, on his way to Puridhama. He placcs this 
event about 650 ycars back from 1976. The Swami heard about 
Pradyumnapur, the Capital of that region and about the patronage 
extendcd to music by the ruler. Out of curiosity he proceeded towards 
this place and mct one of the forcfathers of the author. The forefather 
was highly imprcssed by the dhrupad pcrformance ol the sadhu. His 
performauce was also arranged in the court and the ruler and his 
courtiers were highly delighted with this musical form and stylc. The 
Swami agreed to stay there for some time and taught dhrupads in some 
prominent ragas, composed by Nayak Gopala and Baiju Bawra. 

In cxchangc, the Swami learnt the rcndering of Vedic stotras in the 
ragn-music of those times as well as some song-texts composed in 
Sanskrit. Ever since, the practice of dhrupad continued in a small degree 
among the various generations of the author s family. 

Another sadhu named Swami Brahmanand introduced dhrupad in a 
village named Ghonga in the prcsent Purulia distriet. The author places 
this incident 450 years baek from 1976. This Swami reached the above 
village on his way to Puridhama and met there a pious brahmin who 
knew Sanskrit and practistd music. On rcqucst by the brahmin, the 
Swami sang a dhrupad with the drone of do-tara. AU the villagers were 
enthralled by this unique music. The brahmin entreated the Swami 
to stay for some time and teach him dhrupad. The Swami agreed and 
on his way back also, he stayed for some time and taught dhrupad to 
the brahmin. This family continued the practice of dhrupad and later 
one or two of the descendants went to Visnupur and learnt various 
musical forms, instruments and kathak dauce. This musical family of 
Ghonga was kuown as ‘katlial c’ because of the combiued practice of songs, 
instruments and dancc. The author came in contact with this family at 
the age of 13-14 when he went to Purulia with his grandfather. An old 
teacher of this lineagc agcd about 86 visited the house of the author s 
acquaintance aud that veteran gave the information cited above by the 
author. The conversation with this old man bore evidcnce to the 
intimate contact bctween Ghonga and Visnupur. 

The descendants of this lineage were attached to the courts of 
States like Gidhaur, Panchakota, Jharia, Katarasha etc. The author had 
heard their dhrupad pcrformance in three of these States excluding 
Gidhaur, when his age was between 14 and 19 years. Their singing 
was full of jerks and jolts and complex intricacies of tala. There was 
5 
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no element of rasa in it. The author came to know that these people 
wcre imitating a ccrtain K.han Sahcb whosc music was appreciated by 
thcir patrons. They had conie to believe that this was real form of 
dhrupad. The words in thcir song wcrc not at all intclligible and they 
considered it to be a quality to be valued. 

Mallaraja Jagatmalla was a proinincnt nameamong the names of 
the Malla rulers. He madc a tcmporary dwelling in the villagc of Visnupur 
situatcd on the northcrn cdge of his kingdom with the inteution of 
building a fortress and founding a city. The forefathers of the author 
came to inhabit that township. Their neighbourhood was first known 
as ‘Guyakaparci and later as Ustadpara. 

In the courts preccding that of Mallaraja Raghunath I in 
Pradyuninapur, many gencrations of the author’s family were employed 
as musicians and pandits. Afterwards Visnupur turned into a city in a 
short time and became the Capital of the Malla region. Evcr sincc, the 
people ol various parts of the country began making a halt in Vi§nupur 
on thcir way to Puridhama. In this proccss, the musicians of Visnupur 
came in contact with the musicians of various regions of the land. The 
author’s surmise is that they learnt dhrupad inter alia. When Maharaj 
Virahambira came into powcr, oppurtunities of such contacts becamc 
much more frcqucnt. The rulers of north-west used to pass through the 
outskirts ot Visnupur on thcir way to Puridhama. Their entouragc 
would consist of princesses, courtcsans, soldiers, clcphants, horses, 
singers, instrumentalists, dancing girls etc. The Malla rulers used to 
welcomc them in their camps and performances by the musicians, dancers 
of their entouragc used to be arranged. As and when the musicians of 
Visnupur expressed a desire to learn from them, adcquate arrangements 
were madc. In somc cases, the musician or danccr concerned was left 
back and was pioked up on the return journcy of the entourage. 

Oppurtunities dcscribed above continued to be available for three 
to lour hundred ycars and thus many accomplished singers and instru- 
mentalists came into existcnce. The repertoire in vocal compositions, 
instrumental gats and syllabic-cum-rhythmic structures for drums bccame 
richer and richer. Ihe author asserts that no other tradition can boast 
ol such a rich varicty of musical forms, instruments, rdgas, compositions 
etc. as is available in the Visnupur tradition. He citcs the analogy of 
Kubera’s treasure to indicatc the richness of the repertoire of Visnupur. 
Not only in performance, this tradition also has dcep involvement in 
sastric thought. To illustrate his point he has given a list of the compo- 
nents of this treasure — 
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1. About 300 dhrupads in chautal with four sections each in almost 
all the ragas. 

2. 200 dhamars in similar ragas . 

3. About 100 compositions covering lesser known talas like 
pancham-savciri , ada- chautal , sul-phcik , brahmatal , jhaptdl , rupak 9 
tevard etc. 

4. Songs in dhrupad form in obscure ragas and compositions in the 
obscure forms like d haru, prabandha , jugalbandh , etc. 

5. More than 300 compositions in slow and fast khyals in most of 
the ragas. 

6. More than 100 compositions in the forms like tardna , trivata, 
caturahga , rdgamala , composed sargarns in ragas. 

7. Many compositions in each of the forms known as Jappd p 
tliumriy hori-thumri 9 bhajan 9 jhoolan , kajri etc. 

8. More than 200 gats for sitar composed by celebrities. 

9. Soms valuable sdstric texts. 

10. Practice of vina, sur-bahar, sitar , israj, sarod, qdnun 9 jaltarahga , 
sur mandala etc. Among the drums, pakhawaj and tabla have 
been given preference. 

The author cites another evidence for the fact that the practice of 
music and dance has been seriously undertaken for centuries— the musical 
instruments and dancing figures carved on the temples of this region. 

(To be continued^ 



farsn % 3TT5T q SJ SmT3 mi 

'J 

*TT5^Tq ITf! 

33>33f 

333T3 JJ3 A 55t»if ^ 3THF3 3R3r 3g I fr f33R 33 3R3 S3T55 
m saft % arraR 'R gt g*3r 1 1 33 : qq? fftft qT 5(3 f33R-3tst 
sngft |, rft f33R % 3T3 f33T3i-g?53 333^3 fo?n 5331 1 1 arT^fa^ 
«refocT 3isii *r PetcTTT cT^rr 3T>? gt ^ 3isr |, f^gft sqf3-3T33T 4\ 
?fg % f3333 %t 3=5333 ^frst qT qf^ %t 3gr 1 1 33 $ A\ q<d 
% 33*3 f33R *r «rf3-f3*3R 8T33T 3<t? & 3ifaq> 1 1 |3ft335i 

53 V feciR %t =qq? % 3=3313 353333 3*rr gq^st % arriiftj^f 3 5=313 

3fr fas qmr 1 1 

U$i % 3*313! ^ f33R eqfa-eroaT 3! qg3T3 3R gt 
5 *r 3 g 3 , anq>R I 3 R 3rr?5Tq-3ft3 ‘3,T3gR’ w ^q fear 3«rr an^ ‘sr’ *r 
«ngT % faofl %t 'fa 3fq’ % a?i?5iq %T ftiear ?3t rjvrgR q* 5 ! 1 53 ! 

333 3RR3-33R3 ! 3t 33*3 5*3* r?3I*5 3 ! ftl«RT 3jq% SR % 3Tg?! % 
f^qf %* 33T 3R*3 f3>3T I 3 g* % 3^3 33T ^q?-HR-t^ % 3=3R ^ 
SI3R 33 f>13 SJTCWT gajr; 33tf% 3*313* 3 arqf* ‘«R’ % ‘ip’ 3»! 
faqi5* 3* Sl^fa 3!l|, |r^ffq> 53% 3if *PR3 T|| I ?3 3?! g3 3?!% 
33* 3R** l 

qfTq^q %* 53 *i*f«T 3 3*3 313% an% sft f 3 * 3 ft 5 ftm |— 

IX. sqq?*33R 3T3 % a^R % q^3t 1 

\x ^qT55-S c qi 3Tlf? 3te-fc(3T3fi ^T 5TRqtq % ^q % 33T3I I 

R.\. 4t3-qi?3 %t ftl8.Tr 3 -^13 I 

3t3 3T3 % 3?I^iq %V ftT8TT ^T3|TT ^ I 
f33TT 'A fa ST3 % 3TT3iq ^T 3I?3 33T 33-^ 33 F3333 I 
^.V. f33R %t 3R34«t 33 3?3 3T3F33> 3T?T 3fl3, fa 3TTF? gRT 
3T3313 I 

3TT3T3 3 13qg-3f3 % f33TT-3Tg3*3T : 35 : 3t f3 3?53 q>|f33r 331 
333>T F3TI3JT3 I 



faqrc % *T rns-afa snira 
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?.?. OT 5 WR *TT?l-5fat % SMR q 3flR 3 f?fa ^T ^*T W^°l 
f^f 5 T^ T 5 ft H 3 ^: *RcT Jr msfafaf: cI«lT HH 31 f q 

sfafamsif wraf, am THTTaff srt silang fcu i i 

3ffaq»fa ^ qajT?J 38^ftr ?r 3TR**I |3TT I q€lfq 

R 95 q>T *IH 5^qR ?! s|faT «IT, fa ? 3 3T ?Z T ^fafamaff *st im& 
fiT 35 fTT SITV*» ffl ^?T *TI I S^lft rit m^cRefR $ f 1 ! 55 t 1 ^ T 

«n 1 q^V *R<n I fa R9S i ^T*if % SJ95 »113* 3R0t §qft >ft 

nr^ 1 1 fa?R fafa^r efa % «qf<tf *sft qfa?<* aiifa ?q% 3 c?s 

g^y^q q| ! fa r 5 vt Wqfe»if % »s3155 *IH *T 3iq^ ?R Jr *ft 

sh^T^ fam i vm *t «rwr *r HW «w s*R"t t 

OTftcIT I I 

Tgw 515511^ 3^ vFIR ?I«1T *RWW 'i^d' % WW ^ 
335 ^ 5 Tiq<t 1*3 qqt fam ^155 *t SNOT fa?fa 35HT, cft R9? €t qfa^clT 
q qR*qfa*m *t aiejwr q*q^ % fac* % ??r fa^r *t 3iq^ 33 

a*iT amfawf «ffa a* ^ WT aiRwr fam 3 »h fam % 33 
«fa & 3 it% m3 mfmff *r feqim sfRm fam l pIot, 
5ft *33 3!^! *T «faft 31^ fanfaf 3 *T 3fq^ qft*R & *mi t 
faTHT' 33 UlT, ^ % SRT RUfafl %faqf *Rfa’ % ^I?t % '^155' 
^qiq>T siq% ^ ^ z*$i ff ?r sn^ m3 

q?t fe^Rfa, fa?§ft 3f'fa qfa«sm 3«1I $ 5W M faf.ra 

fam 1 §F^m: m^i^R Jr ?im?T 51 ?^ q> afasi fa? 5 t ci«ii ^qg 
mn^lf ^ ^"t ^m^ «st 3fq^im 1 vt ^1 q|t ^r^ 1 1 

5 *rt q^^q^i qi^ ; r ( ^s^^t ) qr?qit % fam 1 ?€ q^ jpr 
aifa q>^ I 

\.R. ^m?f Sim ?t qqt Sfr qfaqfacT fa^TT q:i ^^ 3 ^ ?5W fa«sq- 
% 35131 I 3 ^ cl^93 ^T?5 5T«t qJT ^H5T: fa^W % ^R^ 

^qg-qqiT % niq ^ ^r gfa sift; msr- 

ZTSK § q<qq % ^T^ 11 ! ^qT<3 3I^q> qi»T-5lfeqf sft 

faqfa' % qiq ^ qfas | i 1 ?q*i % aiiJRr, iqifaqT, fac®t, 3 ^ 3 ^, 

famm 3?ifa 33^ q| 1 
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^3T55, S C 3T, sq^* «p* H?ISSTT 533T ST*c3T?>3 F355T Ff5 S3T55 
511^*3 %3lcT ^3> % 3qfqqT3* 33 3tr | ^*T35[ (T3> 3>R<q 3| %t 

fa» ?«.3* 5T31S3* % ?3T55 31335* 5RT %3*3-%*3T3?* 35** *3T33T <p* 
*T3* 33T W55 5T55* % fsiaftOT 3T §* *35T3 355 Fqqi 331 | 53 3*313** 3J 
3TR**T 33T55 % TT3T 5**^? 3*^3 STf=*, S**e?Nj**g3 3**313*, 3?*3T % 
3° 3*55T 3«s5T, qo 8nf?c3*T3 % F3>3T, 3** *3lFq53 3313 F353T 33*3 
513^ % 3* 3f5T^ F3^FcT 3° F3BJJ f33F3* 33*3!'* c!3T 3° F3NJJ 3RTq<q 
3T3^t % | 3533: 3T3I?3 F5ISRT-5R3I3** i* 3* *fq*3 «f* q35 fqqq % ^q % 
3T f 33T F355* aft* 3$T 3* 33T55 355* 331 F33R % f333 3*1 *3*35R 
F353T 33T I 

R.l. 3133 %t 5R§ ‘3* 3>T »JT’ F03I% 35* S^FtT 3133 % $3 % 3* 
3f*55fe3 |*3* | I $%-:%% 3T3-F33T3** 3 3^(33 3 §3?T, 3tHI % 3* 
3T33r *3^3 33551 1 | ?f3^T3 S335T 3I5T* | I FqFw S35R 3* 
3*3iq (3?3* 3131) 331 3ST* 313 33 313-333 3R3* 3*, 313: 33*3 
313-5**55 zff % F55TT 33*J*fi 3*313** 35* 3* 3*331 35* q| I qf^3rT3 % 
?F3|I3 % 3*31 % 3*3 *3^3 *TT3% 3?I% |. %$3 % 3333 35^ 
^3T F333 % 3f^33 3|* |*3T I 

^•U. 333 R35R % % 3'*3n? 3TT3* I, fSRir g* 53T % F55(T <J335 3?3* «PT 
33*33 | tF?3> ^3 % 3T<3 (5T33f3*) 33T q^3rff 35T*5 % 3tT- 

^*Fq>55T, f3qg* bttF? ?3 st^tt % 333 33^3 1 1 

F335T3 % F?3*3 3^3 3 % 3*31*7 313% 3TT3*, F33% ^35 |* 3R sp* 
55F3lf 35* 33T-3ST3R 3T%3> *3T 3533 F3i% <31 33% % | l[3i* F33T, 
3*3T (q3I3?3*), 3f55* ( 3R3* (?TT^f) 3 ?tF<? 3^ | | |3 3*3T3* *T 
3lF53irq 3|f ^*3* q* I 

333tP 3* 335R 3*<3T3** 3>T 33553 tF3«P^T55 ^ 3?]3 % 

33> I 3I535TT53 J* 3F**5fisT3 35=5553* q*3T 35* *o/<\o qq ^ 
33*553 333T 3*3% 3*f3T ?3f3tT 3 ) 3F33 q^f ^q r> qqf% 
33353 3?3lf % 333 ^* !f^3* % 3TFT335 tP 3*3T 35T 3*3*3 F3553T 
| 3* ^-533* i33T5?* 35T 3T3T 3I3T | I 3T3 % 3^3# 3Pq* % 
35=503* q*qr 3>T ^*^*3 3T*q*3 | 33T 33% 53^3 % qf^ % q^ T 
35* 3553T | 3503T 3*3 35T 33553 3T3*3*3 | I 3*33* 33* % 53 *^ % 
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f*HR % Jr syis-am 

FflcTR q>T 311 ^R q>*3^ *fts It f^clT *IT, ha- 
fali ?«gqV art^i m ^^3ir «rta w>^\ ^rrai «tt l 
3*ta fsata rorc *t 4Wr, ^Tqv$ aretf ***& *t to- 

«ISTf* RTH finn 'SfTcTT *JT, *T ff fa^facT ^ | HlfTVT^ €Nl I 

iisft gtai $ anfasuR £r ^"5 ^ |T awnawif qq aR^r at 

H^cf |3H gV, qreq '!FTOT<f q$T *ft fit 33T I 

fara^ aif^i^» ^tCTiiait q?t aRfft 3f(V 1 1 F^sft % flt*i sft ?$ 
3ifJi aHisit q>r sih sitai |, f*R$ 3JT55iFqat, Fqa?qt 

(s^fa* am ap?r *it ^cr) afta a<q^T<j sstatan 1 1 fafas stcr % 
q:i arca ?q ^«iraff % fitar «u l 

5i?iT5^ *r m Tisu mafaft at*R rt *qq? qrqq; q^ 
5qqf^qq ^q taai, at 3?qtaT qt sr^hr ffst % aia-tara ^ 
qqiqi qqi I sta m ^tRT ^T 3e^q ?Yl?K^)f 5iaT®5t % sfiisgursili ir 
Fq^3T | ( 5o 5Tiq«V, W^, fWRIS 31lF? ) I f*P?cJ F*5ITt, Fqa?qt 
qi 5(;?1 (sr^cR) 33R 3flF? aisiF ^T *ft Se^lfl f*155cll | 1 STq? 5t«t *T 
mv-mt % f^5cr =qfqr m 4ta 3*^ ara *it, 8ia: qw3T- 

q T qt aataai % s*T aifaq; q^?q taqi, afta s<qFa faa-qtaat *r 

mqt, ?a*r ^ wff *t \R «rfaswif 3 *«iiqa w «iwr n*rc*r 

gq T ^ H|R5 ?qt«PR fq;qr i q^€f wv % ^q? ^iP»rat W) 
^1 ‘^q’ vfi l q>i«ip?iT ^ trai3 ciR%q sri qqi%ci 

^taqr «iti^ % 3qq5i % xa\z a«u q- ; qi % ^5i^t ^ ^s4i , »ii <qq^ 
mtf gp^I qi?I % ^q *t ^T 1 

^ itfi ^tcttsti ^ wmn*\ % itz \f?m w»tat ^ *rb q^ 3iqqi 

a ^q SfUT^T gsiT ^T^^-SIWff-TTSIWt ^ ^TtTT §FqqRT 31R«T 
F?qi i ?q% q>55-?q^q ^irci % ^ sr snfefiRTsi^ta^ 

^ gta^taq; g«i^-3«i« ait* $i qqt 1 ?rqt?i-^ta-^ ^ aiq^ 
ajissm^icu % Jr ^q» ^«ir 3i ; q *i ^rta i aiqqt 
Fqm «ft feqi% q^tai q>i stit^i ?iTvi^a: q^t ^r i *5*wr 

^r ta^n qq w 7 * ™ 'V-’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ r 1 

qi?^li q at ?ciqr ari qqT ta> % 3iq^ ^ F^r ^ 

^ ii q;cRta v*\ tf\x «$ «f^ita^f ^ n$t *if aft^ q»i?5T- 
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Dhrupad Annual — qifqqft 



-cR *T sfa spt FSTCTT 3jq^ % afaFRfi 3J?q qiqF«jqf % Ffa ^ 
*WT $ I 

arar: «fa fa % an^N fosii % ffa faqqi iqfa % 3^1? sfaf % 
*mq sr^tffa FffciR qq qqi q?r ^q «rciqi afa ^fa sfa 
3 ?^ 3H^5iq tftfa 5pV 5qq?qi I ffaR $ 3*1^1^ H qR qt 
a*n sfa *fa ciR ^rnr Ffa qcr 1 sf? ■sfa'V *t qfa qq qw tft em 
?5R *R*rq ^ qqr 1 3tb qFfafa % «fa fa't q*ifa eqfq '4> Fqq;fa 
sfa I qt F*T5Riq ^ qqfa cf«TT «fa fa % «fa cfq:qfa % 3 tt«TT^: 
q* fa qi?i F^^tt €1 qf fsie^ qq a»fara $ l fasi qjq 

‘g^R’ \m\ *ptt l q?]Fq fa «ft F^ieri «fa % *qiq q* «?ifat Fsiafi 
*t st nf, fa?g faq;T sfa-nifata' «fa far ^ q 

tft fa 3jqqr F??qT 3jfa g^R % qf sfag 315^ Fqg3 faq>f Jf $ =q% | 
g^«f§R qpt fa?5 3|T55iq ^ F?5q ^q^TP HRT qqi afa gnsiJS «fasfa 

% Fa>g Fs?tr q^ l 

9.3. far Fp fa far |, *iq «fa Fnsrr Fn<fa % F-jg gsmeff 
^ tffaci qR ?y <ft f^TeroT % Fsg storcr *nsi qit anggar gf 1 
fap-Ssfacr 3RJ *TfaR qT FflcTR fa% Fwct gqfa; qT I ar«r 
?TfaR *TR<fa ^cR qi Ffa^fa % 3RT 3}qqT qq^^i ^ 3fiqi 
F^rere Jr fa qfa, q^ q^ Fqfqqiq «?q I Fq> ^gaR q:r 3?lFq- 
5q;R ?rai«0f Jf F^^sft % %qnFfi 3 ^Fq 

3i*fa ^ ^sq\oiT % aiT^R q^ F^55 q^ Ffqr 1 arq ^ 

?3t3T 3r fa^T ^qg garr | Fp ^Fqqi ^ 1 ^ % ?qqft ^ ^fqqa: 
HHffrqFq^ ^faTT sn<? fa ?r qiqq-q>q qq[qT I 3fR5iq 
3?q q;T qi?q ot g^sr^i^ Jj Fq:qr sfTcir «w, Ff.?g ^iit 
T qqT3if q>T qi?q Fe^R srcfasri? Fg? q ^ % qiR<q qi?q 
qqt fa’ qiT 3TTFqGfiR Ff qi qqr I qsFq g?5 ^q ^ qcf 
qF?5?r qq? «?qR ^ qn stffalr % $ qfaqq 7§t, F^g Fq5T^iq 
% Fqq»r^s irq'tqf % ^t^ot ifa ?r Fq?q ^q ^ qcr r^r F^^rai 
qi I Fff^TIT cT«?T 3f?q ^ qi?ilf % gqfa; qrf % 3IlFqisqii^ 

q>r «5q ^Fqq( ^rfa % 3?ai<? Hdtcf (fa ) qit srmi 1 1 

33 ^T? Fq§T?5 fa % 3?qlT q 3?qfa^iqF HrT qt qF?q^f 
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g«TT? sft jrzj 5»q «ft *R *ff I fa> p 5 ^ St^TT ^t 

^ff?5T =qqtrl gt 5ft ‘*T^fVrf *3Ht % ^T’T *t qfa<* §1 I 

rlto 3R5 «PT a^itn 3q?f "J«f ?t Sl^f553 «IT I 

${TT 55iJcfT | fo 3*cTR *TOta ^f gRT faffo qf ; S5I ^T 3TTSIR 
«t«p-qT*q^T ^t 4t I SR 'f! 3i| 'T? 

anar I sft «rata ^r?Jt «ir* q.T <*mR ^t ! 

33 3?Tq l|3TfqR vt. 

3R f=|T 5it ?farT | I 

?3 — m ^ fflclR % «fa $ 3t faT *lfaT— 



V 

33 5ri n»! *u 

fir gT f<R ?i 



ffa 

t7 



x v 

I 

?T gT TT 



3?sf 

f*R 



V 

t tl 

gT fiR ?T 



sft 

TI 



°>J 

«t fjj | 

<?T ^T 



3f^ 3155 % 5T«FT«T *?T ®m*l ^ rit V fa f ?[ 'R |t rfat ITT 

armicr qt*n l 



go H*fa *q? it 33 *w ffaR st *Trit *t anfa^R f^r «n, m 

>rqg *t wh fat 3 v\ i fo?3 q*w*r*t % 

eprh aiRfa** *rer vt «rfRsit 3 sjq? *t srqi siffa *ft, faq s^R 
sRfcw «Pt «rfRsit *r sjqgTn snira arfas» ^tm | ‘^t^* 
(T-f^c>R' *i fa? «'W* |fa ^5<ft it it 3<?fai f^qr 1 1 

q*itc! ST cT«TT 3fa J? «T|Tg* ^T ^ q«tcl^iqt Hrft % 4tq % rftt-51^, 
!?t, ajif ( 5Tif ), Tq;qif ( f 3 tr ), qq*, ^» ^ ™ RqlTr ^ qT 

srtT 3n?t f5icqf qit fe^RT i 

wnvn it fHriR Jt W HifTq>i^ ( q? ) §trit «rtr, ^ q?i «ift 

?V 9 qg fq5^ ^ I &fiWT ^ * ftW-'RPTO % farIR 

qigq> apit W ^ 'R ^ i^clR I I '<^ 5TrlI«^t ^ 8T?cJ / ^t«qt 

?iaT5gt ^ qR^ ^ ^ qT ^ ^ T i 311 ^ ^ 

gqtf*?q> a^f^ci qisi 1 1 
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Dhrupad Annual — otr RlfR^t 

?tft strr faRR % 3 ?irr7 % rFsrttr g3?r, gffRRf fa<?5r% r% 
5RRSRT % 3RT7, RRT ‘cf^’ % Rlff R% 5!J^«it RR RR^ |> 511% % SR7- 
fRSRR cT«TT eRf%-RI*J*f % tfo % RiT^cl 311 R^ I 31R SJRRtR 3R55TR % 
g*RgR r% sur^rrirt r 7gt i fagR % gt sjrr % «rt^ir, 
Rf?R5T R fRSRR fa>RT 5ii% siri i r;r5t: Rc%R> % RI<?R R>7% q>R 

qra f%RR rr rrt 1 

Rgt r;r<jt | % r<%r; sintRfl'sRT rrt fasTT-^st % ( qi«jfaq; 
fRamR % FR5RfRSJT«R gq> ) rt?j q;i Rfaerin fagR % jtieujt % ^ T 
^qa: fern 3TIRT I I 

RTRR % % sirr;* % RtRR!R% RR R>TTR %t SR^RIR RRRT RTfgir I 

RS%R TRT % R5I3Tf % 51^57 R*RR % fto-T* spY 3%7 5^7 % R%RR;i7% R% 

fR^RRT r% %t faRR % «rit trr% % srrt i rrr faai* % ntign't 
r jrsr sfiff % rtr Ktgr* rr% q% fR%RRT r> Mr i 

facTR r% RiRR-fRfa % rrrir 

'O 

w*r%r r?tr % sjfe-fsRfg-^R qu RaiRsiT *qg § 1 «itr«ii r% 
<jfg g* fRRR %i HI«¥ R% 3TTd> | I STRta %t ?*!%■ 3?sgr Rgt § | RR %! 
STfg-f*RfR-55R f i agm fsisr strr* RiR-fRRT3if % fc<m^ %rt |, sat sri* 
«Tin r% rrtrs % %t sstr;t rrir Rfs*5feTR gtm 1 1 srt: r% sifRfcsRgr 

( Contlnuity ) fsfff RR1R RT^J-'jftR RISJ R5T % RRI R5I % RR^ RR R5II% 
511% RT^ RTSJ %?TT % ST*RR 3RRt SirariV % #fRR R3tl% 511% Rl3 
RTH fflRR, SR>R 31lf? % SRRR Rgt | I 3?cT: 3?f?gR Rlfit % fRSTRR: RR 
RI% RRlf % RIR-R«FRt fR^RTT R^ «RIR fRRT RRT 1 

7R7 «Ft fRRRRT Rt fdR^RR 7^% % falT Rl?l-%RT3lt % W>t ^RIR 
fo% I RT %R ( bridge ) % 7qiR R? RR2t R% 3ifqR5 

^q^rfi RR?TT RRT, f51R% ^^ft %t S«TR %t ^ft R^ f3l% 51RI7% R>|% | 1 
f 0 RRR RRI RTRR % 3fRI7t % R?R ^t 3fl% % ^%55% R% %t «RR^RT 

R% *\f fRRR ^fRR R3I ?pt Rlf c R ^t I RR2t ffR % SR* R% c%RRT % 
§£ R1R ^t 3?57 | JTRTSRR!cIT 3lfRR5 SRg §| 1 ^fg Rd RRtR ^R 
^3TTR7 |3IT I 

R7 RRt'R-RTRR» fRST Sl?^ 2 ^ I ?R* R% fRVR*RT *pt 3%7 
gifRRT 5 ^ R>*^ ^ 'R*RT’ % RT*f R% R.SRRT R% | gR f% §^% % 
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fgqrc % 5i3i ir srq5-3T5 «fi 3313 

3i qFT3^ 55T, 313 % 3R* % 33*3 % aj*T f3*gf3 f355* 
531 3r 313 aftT 31*33 55155 f%3f3 3* 313531 ana* I 

3?? ‘ 553 ' ( 5|;r 3i 33if3 ) 3i 333'*3 3i?3 3* 3i?3-5t55* qq: 
3H31*%3 3?q^ 55% 5=5013*3 3131 331 l 

3133-5*55* 31 3JS333 3^ 1T. W5 f{*31 | f3 3?1 3133 % ? :5 ST- 
5t5 §*5l §q 3* ?5^l 33331 5fc5-f53fcI-553 % 35*3 31 531351 | I T13 
%t %|*-^3 f?31 331 |, 313*313 3 3§* 555 ^tcTT |, ai*T cR^ *I3- 
^q* %f* 3* 53*31331 ( Presentation ) $ ?3 3*3 ftl* % 3lfaf%3 3 l?q 
f35* f35*3c!1 3* 35331 3* 3^* 3* ^T 535* | I 

qfa-f*3fcT-553 %t 5313'*5I31 3 farIR ^ 3?q% 3I?3 *T 313?* 

3131* ( *3 3*31 ) 31 3FT5R f5531 I 3133 fafa 3 3351: ??| 315513, 3f>?51 
( 551 cT13-f3*eiR ) sfa 5H551 % 315 51 3131 3151 | I ?3 5*5 f3f33* 
31 35: 33 555 5*5 *3<J3* % 3I3R q^ cfT53 ^*5T | 33^ 5T5[q-Cii*f- 
HT551 i* 5[fc-f*afa-553 3* 35331 | I C*51 ^* *33R 3f?351 531 1551 % 
% 3T35 % fetr | | ^ n% 31351 | fa; ^*q J| 3I55I3 % 3531^ 5**? cf* 
3TI5T | §11551 3~* %*^ 3J553 5 * 1303 5 51333; 3*5 % 353I5J §* 33*3¥ 

% ^3 i* 33I3I 3131 | I f3?3 3*5 ^ f55R %* cR^ ‘3^351’ % 353PJ 
5TI551 331?* %V 3*| 331 5^f «** I 5*35 3Tf55T 31 33*5 %355 3*5 *T 
|*5T 3T I 

3TI5513— 31 313 31% R 35531 |, f35'* 5* 3153*? ** 55351 
f353I5 5^* I <35* 3Tq35 ^ f^5T 31 3351 I ^13^3* 3153 3* 5fe >** 
55T 5^5 51513 % 3TI3R 3T | I 3l?3 5I5?1f J* 3355355* % % 

5315 TT3 3r ¥3 3* 335513 % §* ^*r1T | I ?5*f55q 3355iq 3* TI3 

3T aim 351 331 1 1 

i$* 3fT55T3 3* 5I3f 5*3 fiq % 3iqj 3^iqr 5H3r | I 3|f 3* 5^2- 
f53f5-553 31 53!^5T |*5T | I 3555 fa 55 5* 533 ^5 ^3-^3 3^131 355* 
^ ^ 3I53-3T553 §*5* | dftT 3*%-3*% 3351: <£55 3T ^3 |, 55* 33R 

3TT55T3 31 333 3*3 3lf335 33 ?1 35%3 ?f*3^ 553-35 -^q 5*5 ^ f33T5 
3T3T |5T, 5*3 ?H55T 3** 553 (3 5155 % 335: §3 3fa % 3133 ) ** 53lf3 
§*3* | I ?5% 3531^ 3^3^1313* 3133 3^133 31 53^ 3T 315535 53 f3 
3R3T3 33Rq; 3I?3 3"* 5313 3T% ^ I 
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Dhrupad Anniial — srqq 

^fficrT ert?* 3 «fa *Pr 3fT55iq srarn 3 ^fai «n, sit swre |— 

3TT55Tq % 'sft f^ht’ 3 ^Tjft, ar-cT^T R H^Tfr qri RT5R ^TcTT «IT 
ffaJr <w *R5K fesfarT, R6R R frT ftft I 3TTv5N % 'sfc f^flT *T ^R 
m*m tfa sfa , sh, sta, srrar i 

SfTcTTS^V Jr *fa*TT % afag «faspR 3RTH *3T ^ 3?R5iq 
qil RRR HH % ?«IH qT SR? $ fafsH feiRT cHT 3jq% fa«Tf 
«fa ^ sr ar^f w\ fasrr grogrc q^ <fV i rr^ «o*f rtr |— 

q«r, 5rT, ST(55T, 3fa>, afafc, qTR, fa, *HT sfa RT3T I 

3q*fa 3R 3 'q^qi3l' R> «flfT *mr fo;g ^ «fl% ffaf 5 $ 
smiH qqr i 

ftffai ert% ip «faq>Rf ^ ‘ffa*qcT *r cfa gq; ‘?*njft-si?cRT- 

e^Rt’ «fit 3fR5qq» RHT afa «H? 3 'faT-3TT*fa’ RTR % d g^ «fa 

gftt I ffana *fa Jr sr s*?t gq; «pt sfa ffatffa m i w? 3 g^R * 

ffaR 3 spgf w gi<n gfai ?gf i «faRsnsr-g^R ^ ffaR w 

S«R.jfa q>R5i: STgR^S, R ? 5, R«f R cTTT ?RH RHT RRT I 

3i cj 3n^Tq-qi?q ir Rfe-fe«fa-?H ^ 3q**uqRT q^ «ih £ i 
3?HTq ^ 5HR fa % qicH % sERSi: gT-t»q> *?R R>T fq*clR ffal 
srmT |, fafa qvtf sitaai i r*r ^ fa sffar ^r 'R 

q>t 5«nfqH RSH RR^f |g 3TT^iq q*t a?cT %\€\ | I «HTR ^T RfJ '^fT 

f^Rr’ fq55H?r q;|?5HT | ?qi4V-3i?a^T-^^T?t-?it*r-3iT^q’ 

jftcTT 1 1 q? gfiss af^qr 1 1 

fqi^ 3it? ^"R q.T qr?q 3 tr*j ^t | sft ‘qEf’ *$h q;T f^ei 
1 1 gtqq>Rli ^r sftf ^ Jr $ r^t, s«r 5rr«r, sta ^t qnq ^tar rt, 
f*HR qr?^f ^ sthi qi?q 'jR^ ^ rtrt i r? rr5|»r fq:?g 

fq^cTR | I TH ¥q q>R5T: a^ftcl §tdl | I Rj> f^fd | I 

rhr qri «fHR ?3'5 | ?5f> *T Rrsi crq> mj i 3° qq <$i ciq5 

vft ^fqm EfTI^ % fRcir^R 55ft, 55fg«IH 3 RH qH RTT qqtq 

qi?q ^ 3tf?cR 3T5i % ^q Jr % i fq;?g qqtq rrih 

RUT cTRT 3fTR^ ‘Rdr'S’ 3fT<3iq £ft q^q?!T R|lf I 3?T3T 5t^ 3HT § 
3iT<?5iq-eri<H RRife ^'tm | sih ^q qr ^r %q\ ^ Jf 

^taT I I 
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% rtr it m?-anr RR rrtr 
%Frrt R?qt ^ Frrf^-rtsr: ari^r Rt RT«Tq rr Frrrrs rtsr r*rt 

3FRR RRftt I I ZT^rfcr f 3 #5f RR RTSR 3TR Rft ftRT |, FrR§ rFs-F*rFr- 

^r stfrrrr sr f:i fRRR rtsr t yjfetR rt«r Frfrt sftrt 1 1 sr 
<|F g & Fr«*RR UH* «R ( R^R RF RRtFr ) ft FRRR RTSR Rit FrFtT f 
Frr q* ?TR^qt rrr ^t faqfa ftRT 1 1 

rF?s5t ( rr )— Frrr rt: srrtr ffr ft rF?s5f «rsut Rt qwu 

RR 3FR*R Rt ftFRRT RTlt % RfRTSt Rt ^R I I R?RFS FR!T« t?T % JR 

30 srRtT f=ft % m? 3fq % wrVt: ^TRt rr Rt t:rrt Rt sft r«r«r *t 
rF?RR «ft I FRRR; RRt RTlt % 30 RRtfl ^T ( t?F ) % RRtR *RTRt RR R>F 
3FtFr<SR;R RR SRRPR rF^ 5T RISR % R R5lF?R «T St I ?R% fasR 
<=5^H3; % 3F«t TRT FRT ( fa?! RIS t »J«IR TRI FRT Ri^T RRT f ) t ^T- 
FRTRt RrT RiT FrrW FrTRI F>TRt RRR-sfa t 3FRRI SRcF^R RgRTR RRTRt I 

srrtf; sttf sfrft; Rt Rcff % rtrr r;t 3?frit: hj qs rt i bfr^ 
5RJF5 3FR % ft Rt55RR 3F>T «ft«-RTR % 6TIRR RT Rrff R. F FrSRH: fRRT 
5I!m RI I 3FI^R t RR % *RTRt 3F?RTT RR RFSR RR JR: RR RR ft Fr*RR 
FRiRI 5TRTT RT I FrFr?R R^STR RRT cTRiRtRi $ 3FTRTT RT! RR R>T 

F«T*RR FRiRT 'RTRI RT I ‘RRiJR-lT-FRRR’ % SF^RTT ‘RRtcF^TRt’ t RR R?^ 
RR RTR RRTRT f «fk ^55 TR Rt ?rFRT f FR5 5FRRR! 5lt =Rlf RRfi RR Rit R5TI^ 

STiait l’ ^RT^TRt RR % F?5q ?R 3?RRi *t Rij|T RRT f T^miRt 

pRRRFt RT Ri^ f”'” RF5F Rit RR fg RiF3R ftRt f RrIFr; RR% 
Rt55 ( fR^T^IR % Rtl5 ) 3Tl| ft^ f 3jt^ RR'f *t I ?R^FRq RR^> 

RFR 3F t «ft RT55 R^lf 5JTRF f I RR RR'f RTF ^55IR Rt ^F3R ftRT f I 

RRtR ^TRt RRI ^RF^TRt RRt RR SFRFT 3Fltt 5ITR>T R|R «F5T I 
q?lFq qF<R R RTRt SR>FT RiT RR'f Rit 'JRR* RtlT Tft ?RR>T RTRR Rt 
•JRRi ^q R flRT Rf, ff.?3 RtRRt 5FRI®^t % ^RRTR R RRTR-RI8T RT RRtR- 
R5T RTRtRR FRiRT Rit «RT Rt RRtR^TRt RRT ^RF^TRt RRt RR 

RIRR RTR-RFR ftt «RT 3jt^ RiRRl R§ 3FFR5RR> t ?RtRRT Ri^ F«RT 

RRT I %3 RF^RtF'R RiT RR^R RR^R ft ^RT«-R5 Fr RiT RTRR f I ^RT« t 
FR«fFRR R SR RF?S5ff RiT RTR *R5i: ftRT f, 3FR: RTRRiR tt RRR FRRTT 
RTS^t t Rt R>R Rit ^RtRiR FRiRT afK RTR ft ITT«T RiT RTSR 3tf^RR 
R5 ^ fq if Rtf fSRT FrRR RiTRtfiR R>t CTRi ^<R ?R^R RSTR FRiRT 5TT 
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O 

H* I «TK *qtoR foni qqr <mr sjFstst^ % 3 nt 

pRin tpfcPKPiRr SRT F?m JRI I 

ttct aft^ ?n frorR-sn *r tfr ?q efta nw ^¥f ^r 
§ro i stFpsst arnfo ?«ti4Y-3rrt fam srrar 1 1 fax q§3 ?«n4t 
qq afa FqR 3 i?crt w Fq?aR IF^^^ut saRinat «bY a^mai £r faan 
5TI?II I I $55R %* SlFefiJJT 3 ¥T 1 q? 3fq qq gt STOR ^31 | I 

^F«s 2 q>r tsa | i 

ftnFa $t nnrcn | ‘cftfi’ m sfte ain i 'p i* qtf 

‘?f fi’ q;|i ^rmr 1 1 q>> fnFn^r sr>r ^ 0?nf 3 afaq;T sre^a 

q;?:qr atfi p^iar | 1 atn ar FaaR % % ^-npa ntsf % annR q7 
Fanfa Fe^ 5ii^ % i FrcaR % tsa Jr *ft Fnnaasar $at *ft l a§3 
31^-01^ |q»t nnwR aa qn ^f[ apm, fqR tensi: FaFa^n 0?nf % 
mniT qT nt-al ait Faan^ an a>a «tt i ?« aa?R % arca $ ntf, 
*ina>, $a <hr faaRia % aM aft samai «it i ansif^R % ja a«u aifa 
ga nfa % arat «Pt samai |t?r n Fasmia % atsi aai 0 ^ 1 f au s^ai 
am gt I Fa>?§ FasaR an m's saiFam an eitaa: amsa 1 1 

5TR5i — armia-^a aF^s, sF?asi-^q ftnfa ^ qsai^ ami ^q «n 
( ngR ) aft a>?qni amn % FaaR 3 gt n4qnn qf i §ti^i 
aii55rq 3T5i q ^tcii *rr, Fq;^ nF??si n m^i Fscir ^ ?q | i nF^-F?qtci- 
?5q ^qt qF*n'>^5 ^ nmFH an^n-nF^si ( »ra ) $ m^r % ^'tat 
1 1 5*r crq5qiq; ^i niF? nralr n 315 «^ Fpni 1 

«iFfssT qq F^fdR cit| q cinf sri q:^ ^ qs^i^ vn 4>\ qfs 
«ssifiT su^r q;r qi?q ai^n fvnr ^rrai 1 1 si^t aiR^n qr?fi *n 
«nrts aiR i Fq^i ^^:ar 1 1 Pe?g §ri«T-qi?q n> dtq ^ 

fHnn ^ 1 1 

5TI^5T qil SR** 1\3 55q ^r $ F*qi STTcII | I \\ m^T % 

?i> >>?!>>> ?i> > > ?i> > > nfoflf «t m«r 

nfg q;i annra F?nr suar 1 1 f?«?F^ «Pt aiR «rf^ PR-^raf % 

^Tcft I | *nsr: 55q I aft^ 9R cT«TT F^lt ?TRr cT«ir n^q 

ni?n**q nmFa vt snat 1 1 ‘«n’ nnft n'i r «r^ wfftn *t 

afST | I 
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*TR^ qi?q-SlfaqT qqj 3fq e& $ Slfap |, 
|T SPWTPJSTR cFSdfal ^T qfaqtfa q qfaqsfa 3R$q |3TT | | far ddfa % 

?fa^ d ?n?r ft ^far t^t 1 1 q^ qdf qdfa qi<r q^r 1 1 3tr qd f^fcr d 
9t^5 3pt 3ft7 »Jf *fR faf dt ^qr^5 % ^qq# aq?-qqR anfa |, aqqifa qiT 
gq *?q dsft $*-sww* |, ^d ^ md^sr |, 3fa gd qfaq; fam 1 1 
qftqxfa q qftqmr ?r q>q qrqq sfa d dY gfar 1 1 cra-ginf d; ww % 
srfa d dfaH fafaq §*r q^ §t *r =|% | i arci: aiT^r frnfa fan q^ 
tr^F sircqr | fa ftraR d aqq-3fa q;r srnfa ifar tti^t mq m q^i, 
sdf sfagra sffa fam mfaq 1 ti% qqq awre faqr sttctt | fa 3 tr ^ 
dfa qfa «pt qreq-8fa d «d swiq q? r |, q^ qqi sr qq afa d amfaa | ? 

qfa (fa fa/ «ft qr<r |t dt, ?*t si^ff *t 3tr I— q$ I fa?g afa- 
sia q? | fa qqr ffaR *w<t qfa-qsfd d.q<3 fa qfa m: favR | ? 
Sc^tR | — far q|lf 1 *ir % fa d sqi?5 slt^sV d ffa aq;R 3u«iq *qo^ qq 
fa*T faqj |, qiqq d tfll fad q|f gcffl I 3il^iq qq qiqq faflR d 
«fdt dY sq q?-3FT d itcll | I qRdfa ^T*ft^T d fa ?;fa qfa fa;<j ^g% 
ciq>dfa qd q mfa qfa faiidY ( ?gt a«?i fad^ft ) q?: ifa q^l5T ,j i q>T 
| fa d 3rrmq q>l arfa^ ^rifacr % gqd 1 1 qd q§^ii 
*rq d 3Tqdt 3iq 3iq5q sifdt 1 1 q§ amq |tcii | sq qqjq d ari^iq 
q>q;d ^ 1 gfg q^F 3iiq?? ^tif ? «dcir dtdt €rqrq <?q d ^ ^qid |, *tjr 
gfss d ?qifacq q^r mma 1 fdaR d ?*r «f>uqqidFr qd 
dfam qj afam^i^ qrqqii d %$ qjg ^r faq>i^ faqr tr qq $ 
g®r afiff qir q«iiq^ qqfa s*rd faqr 1 

di^ cTT^T «fa d «ffa ?cl «q d> qqfq ^ §1 faclR «pt 

qi?i q|t rnmii 1 qsq^ q>t iqqf afaq» q^q^i- 

qr?d faqr^qrqq; | dt a • qqfa*qrqq q;^d 1 1 

a,q? qiq wi a^fa di q>q arref w.\ jq: afafe ?d % faq 
fagr^ qqi d^qfa qtrqrq q>ra d 1 1 ^q«py qffqfaq d^si % 

q>?5?q^q fa d; fafa^F qrqlr d q^ a 1 qq q«r«ii qq «uqfaq §tai % 1 
m 3Fldfaqr d a qq-qqR qrqqj, ^sdtoir qf sftq qiqq> cim fqfqq qi 0 ]r, 
g^q^R q *Rt? qr?qd qd ?qtf fa fq?s |, fa?g facTR % sr qqr 
qrq^f qd «idt <r> qdf ?qrq q^r faqr qqi 1 faddt qiid q>i ^ qgor 
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fom sTRsi 1 ! ««w §3 it 1 1 q>f anatatf & fa^R- 

fcmsT m: 5ft *rf<T & f*3, t— v** «Wt *t «w' I *) 

S^TS-SJTR-THcRT ^>1 *IT*T, ^) ^talSS-WR*^ 3lTf? $ faa3 ^t, 

q) qjcjl^5T «PT ($) awfTO t, *) *W?f * ^ ^ air » r^f^^OIT, §^R 

n3t ( sft *ntt-*R*a aisi | ) i ( *Rta ^\ v\ f*wi I ) 

&) sit tft qiSJ (afR5l) atclT?5 % faa3 q^Ta5f 

em enct i 

g'TJJTT) fanma^t qT J^fa^R siT^^ZT^fJ | I ?TT faaa % fW «R*ft 
% f?RR ^T ^tit- 
ip) ^*T a*? aiaat 1 fa; tt*i ai<n | an«5N strt «rsa-fa^R $ 
Tm «st q>^ $ *T«m 1 1 farcr jth faai 3 sn^n qft ewu ^t, ^ 
^q qr;qffT 1% | I ^TT'^T SRifaj*, sm?5 Hiatf fasfa 

qzfifa; *?m?5 5T«t Ji a?i^rq q.r 3dqi q?>R atff I» afR5i ^ 

fq*aR «FT I 3TI55N ^TT$5 % 3rRT $ ?faT | faRHT afR5T % fa*9R 3 
HDTq I 

«fal qT?q i* ?q qqfa 3?I^N ^1 ai?a 3*11^ |, ei«T 

cIf^r?FRt 3fa qq ^ faq>Tff faRT faTTTl aRa-^a 3ifaq> 5^ s^f I ata ^ 
fasn fasaaa Jr a fa^ <afa qst 3 r**it % g*aiaf ^ sifaiaafoa aisi 
ftfcITT ?*tarc fsp^T cT«?T ?«% 3U^R ^ ^ 5ft? EFI 

gqmr 3 ?)t ^q?fq 3Ti55Tq ^t«tt 4tq ci^q> f5ie.Tr ?t i ir 

fTIclTT % srfinnwwt qi?^t ^ ^ «TRT % ^X T5 qcl M ^T fqqT01 
fq;qi <s?tT fTlcTTT % 5JWR ^fT f^^T I feclTT % 

arr^R Jr «itfi qfcqrfq ci«it ai^r % fq^i^ fqf^ ^ f^itr 5 % 
3TT3Tqq>q srra ^ f?qi 1 3iq ^ ft *n?r ^t iqq?tq sn^iq art^ wq?V 
TtfcT % qf??5ff ^i fa*aR qqi 1 m: 3nq- 

5*fq^T ift ^ q?t 1 

s^q?-tPTR qn fqq:TTi ^T qq ? «ff % a^R % fan 1 1 q|°r- 
cT3R, qfTq«f^-qfTR15fq ^1 ^ JFfntcT ^ ?fcI^TTT *t 31^^ ^ fl | I 
fq>^ facTR % afa ^ttt arr^Twi qqf ? ^q? siq ar«r qar ^RciT5T- 
«PTTT 3TTfc ?TT5? ^ fl^S ‘3?T^frq> T^^TR’ | 5T|t a^R^T % ST$q TRcf f^^T 

hut ? qqr ^qfTi?5 Jr fasrs sr q? | ? aq? (aVa) arq q;i ari^ia 
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faflR % «TR 3 «JK-aPT spr WR 

?I«TT gTHt 3®P^TT^5t qF=35r («ft STJR ^X aH^lF^cT |), SScT, 

Otff ^T afiTT <facIT?5 3 ffR5 gt, cit ^ SR* VJK *I ifgj 
HHT ^RiJT, arq^ q§ F*RR q^ «RWI 5fT^ ? 

3TtT, SRR ^ spt 3pW faeSTT ?T qi*R tft Frf%q q>TT 
5?q§R 31Tf? *T qRclI?5 qFR5T q^R*f *T»lfa $ SSfRT 

srm rit gfr wjrpwr*! ?qtaR Ftrt ? ng Fs k qRi 
*i vtttY srw | ? FqFqq q1<HI WT 3IigF*R> 31?! ^ | ? FflcIR 
gw ? 

qqi 'R* :i RRT^t qi?q> gT^R *TT *TcT *n 5TRRS ?qfaR 

qtfit ? wm jRKMta m vgl sF^ra | ? ^ mm §> cft 

m?q |, q^ ?qFfffaa ctt^s^s ^rarf qq qRq qqf stjr 3 g^T ^ticit 

|, faan arretav m 3nqftT qff ^rst ? im ^fira et^s- 
«wr q;r hh ^r ittfl n ?#taR FfRT suar | ? Fvs iri^ m qT*RT k 
g^sriR q^ ai*R5 trr «Rrot qrat Tj?f ? 

FqFqqq>n angFqq: qi?i |, saS 3iq % cT^l % *ma i* 
qT?q qft q^*Ri ^ 1 1 3 % tft *q q? km 3 ?tarc Fwi jrt sasft 
ijj:^ sqFa, tf»r afft «ii^t hrw an^R ^ &rr 1 *=ro ri® 

Fq«r % arFciF^ *t$ sa*r qR*qF?:*> aF^tf ift ?T§t i F^g qqrq5r 
^ qqa q^ ‘*qFqfqa’ qi?q 5T o q?-^Fqqf qr?q |, qqf ? 

FflffR % q^qxrf qm qq qt aj q? ^r^r ^ qi?qcir tq^ 1 1 
U\t % fcrf sRr F?5qt q^ ^tT^t^» aire F^g^m % F^sr 
q>T Fqqcr 3<^<q |, F^g q ^f%, q |^q qt|^ q;^q ?qiq (UW) % 
qji Fr F?qr 1 1 s® 3?qft ^t, *retci %q, ^r 

srt ‘qcif w Fqm<q Fgeir^: q^ $ Fqsqr qqr, F^^i arg^^or % 
H^tq cT«tr ai?q qi?rf % Fwi 1 

srTsr q? g^F^^r?: 3fTq?qq5 qqr | Fq> ^r > qq qft 

^fqci £n % it 1 3fqqi q^lr 1 ?q qq Jf q?iq qiq q^ Fqjqq 

eqn aff^i^Er^: 1 1 q| qt km qm | Fq> ^ o q? ^ qFf??r 

ii q;F *ITcft | I ^ qicff q^ 3fq fqqr SIRI qiF^q I 

sr: m? Jta5i q>i gg^q ^q?Tq qi?q qi mq qq st^R q qet^: 

|tqr qiF^q i F^q; qi?i Fqqq q§l, qi?5V 5rF?5qf qT, ‘^t^rf 
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«IH feqT 5fm cT?JT f?5TT-faf5T 3fT«TR qT ^3R f^qT 5Tiq I q| 
^5Tt q?t qr^T | fa> qT5^Rq 'steY q?t srjjg ij rtr fq«r, qififq; 
qrf^q>r snre arq fersrr fq«t «ft i ci?^ qfe qr 

3T?q *TRcftq qm »ft 5iq? 3fq ^ qi?q q?|a qR?f Jf flqq f[t, c(t 3?| 
3WW 3cflT? feqf ^TTRT ^if?^ I ftfaqr *RI% ^ fafsRT 3?^ cfRSfi 3H5T 
sftfacf |, sft ^q? 3fq % fa?TR*Rte 3?ife q>r qrcq qR?t $ 
5qq«f I, 3- 1 arq?q *$• i? Sltc^TT^ feqT 3JRT | 

q^fqTiqr?t »nqq>-qT?q>, fagiq fsrcraif *£t q»fqfe ?qif srw 
sft ?q ^ ^r ^iq ^ qrqq:-qrg^f qft si^dt^ROT-^at ^ *<r qq 
fa5q$r Jj?qtqiq qR cf«ir sqqg % qR-qigq % qqR ^ £r ^qr 
qq qn sftcmfjjrr *r i ?e% fo<T fg^i-fag^r qfr aq^fr 3nq5qq>(sr 1 1 



THE IMPACr OF DHRUPAD ANGA ON THE FORM 
AND STYLE OF SITAR PLAYING AND SOME 
CONTEMPORARY NOTIONS : AN ANALYSIS 

INDRANl CHAKRAVARTY 
(Editor’s Sumraary) 

It is generally held today that sitar is played on the model of thumri 
and khyal and hence sitar is given stepmotherly treatment in all under- 
takings related to the rcvitalising of dhrupad. 

The ustads of the eightecnth century recognised the potentials of 
the tone-quality of sitar, gave it a form bigger in size, viz. surbahdr and 
started teaching the Idap of bin ahga on it to the students outside their 
own ‘house’ (kith and kin>. At the same time, Adarang and Sadarahg 
began teaching khyal to the same catcgory of students. This was 
responsible for two developments — 

1. (a) Loss in the popularity of the singing of dhrupad- dhamdr. 

(b) The emergence of regional forms like tappd and khyal as 
forms of art music. 

Decadence in the teaching of bin. 

Teaching of the alap of bin ahga on surbahdr. 

Adoption of the rendering of bin ahga on sitar and develop- 
ment of the gat form. 

Following of the style of playing on the sitar on instruments 
like sarod and violin. 

Some misunderstandings about the playing of dhrupad ahga 
on sitar. 

The main rcason for the dccadence of dhrupad singing was the 
political uphcavals in the 18th century and cxtcnsion of patronage by the 
nobility to lighter forms; thumri had found a place in the country. That 
is why many dhrupad singers were also good performers of thumri. Late 
Pt. Ram Chatur Mallik was a btrikii.g example of this phenomenon. 
Khyal has not been adopted by dhrupad singers; the same is the case 
with kathak dancc which has been connected with dhrupad and thumri . 

The teaching of khyal by the ustads to ‘outsidcrs’ and the restriction 
oftrainingin dhrupad to ‘insiders’ resulted i n the development of the 
excellence of khyal by the ‘outsiders’ through their hard work and 



2. (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 
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crcativity. Many styles of khyal associated with centres like Gwalior, 
Agra, Jaipur etc. known as gharanas came into existence. In course of 
time, khyal became synonymous to ‘classical’ music. Institutionalised 
music education also started in the 19th century with khyal as its thrust 
and was carricd forward in the 20th century by Pt. V. D. Paluskar and 
Pt. V. N. Bhatkhandc taking sitar also under its fold. 

The tendency to ‘conceal’ the ‘secrets’ of learning preserved in a 
‘housc’ was active also in the case of instrument playing, just like that 
in the field of singing. The change in vocal forms and styles has had 
its corollaries also in instruinents. The long history of stringcd instru- 
ments has been traccd by the author in threc stages— 

1. Open-stringed instruments like the varia ( 'satatantri ) of the Vcdic 
period and vinas like mattakokila and vipahci. 

2. Prcss-stringcd rujas without frcts like citra, gltosa ( ckatantri ), 
nakali etc. 

3. Fretted vinas beginning with kinnari, alapini, tritantri (popular 
name yantra or jantar), rudra-vina etc. Thcse vinas had the capaeity of 
reproducing all the nuances of vocal rendcring and independent 
tantrakari also developed in them. 

When Raja Man Singh Tomar gave final touches to the dhrupad 
form in the 15th century, rudra-vina was perfected for matehing it. It was 
given more importancc by the dhrupad singers than any other fretted vinci. 

When the centres of patronage were adverscly affected by the movcs 
of the East India Company, economic, political aad cultural upheavals 
once again rocked the country. The tendency to 'conceal seerets’ became 
stronger and bin became restrieted only to ‘insiders’. Surbahar was 
constructed for giving training in the alap of bin ahga ; its thick strings 
and wide fingerboard offered facility for pulling minds upto seven svaras. 
Sitar was uscd for compositions with tal and surbahar was restrieted to 
alap. Khusro Khan of the Senia gharana is how held to have convertcd 
the popular sehtar to sitar by making it suitable for rendering the dhrupad 
ahga. The gat form was invented because sitar was not adequate for the 
rendering of 'tal- bound’ compositions of the dhrupad form. 

The form of masitkhani gat was evolved when dhrupad was being 
replaced by khyal. 

The sitar had 16 frets initially, one fret was added later and 19 frets 
came in use in the beginning of the 20th century. A simultaneous change 
in the size as well as in the System of tuning of the strings and the 
addition of sympathetic strings ( tarap ) made sitar adequate both for the 
rendering of alap and composition and hence surbahar became redundant. 
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Sitar has inherited the traits of the gaudahari, khandar and nauhar 
bani in the form and content of its rendering. 

The triad of creation, sustenance and destruction (srsti, sthiti and 
taya) is treated as fundamental in Indian tbought. In music, sound is 
visualised in these three stages. The continuity of sound attainable on 
wind instruments and bowed string Instruments is impossible on plucked 
string instruments. Devices like a slightly slanting flat bndge and 
sympatbetic strings were taken recourse to for obtainmg continuity of 
sound. The manipulation of/a>-a or destruction has becn left to the 

will of the performer. 

Creation is a slow process that is manifest in alap. Hence, lt has 
been called the life and breath of raga. Details of the sections of idap 
and of jod and jhala have been outlincd by the author. She has raised 
questions about the acceptance of sarod and vicitra-nna in dhrupad melas 
and the ban on sitar in these festivals. 
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D. A. 92 : Dhrupad Annnal 1992, Vol. VII, Varanasi, 



/ntroduction : The cighth issue of the non-critical “Bibliography on 
Dhrupad” prescnts some more titles of interest for the study of Dhrupad; 
they inciude works in English, Hiudi and Pcrsian recently published or 
reprinted, and referenccs to publications not yet mentioned in the 
previous issucs. The names of the authors are alphabetically classified, 
according to the system adoptcd in the first volume (See D. A. 85 : 95-115) 
and maintained in subsecjuent issues (See D. A. 87 ; 119-121, D. A. 88 : 
98-102, D. A. 89 : 105-107, D. A. 90 : 117-120, D. A. 9/ 30-33 and 
D. A, 92 . 112-115). Pagcs rclcvant to Dhrupad arc mentioned within 
square braekets. 
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Bisht, Krishna — The Sacred Symphony. A Study of Buddhistic and 
Vaishnava Music of Bengal in Relation to Hindustani Classical Music, 
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[passim] 
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Kuppuswamy, Gowri and Hariharan, M . — Royal Patronage of Indian 
Music, Delhi, Sundeep Prakashan, 1984. [ passim] 
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VI, Issue 25, August, 11, 1991 : 6-11. [passim] 

Mukherjee, Bimal— “The Place of ‘Compositions’ or 'Bandish’ in Raga 
Music , in Journal of the Indian Musicological Soiicty, Vol. 21, Nos 
1-2, Jan.-Dcc. 1991 : 12-22. 

Narasimhan, Sakuntala— Book Review of Senia Gharana-Its Contribution 
to Indian Classical Music, by Sunita Dhar, New Delhi, Reliang 
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Publishing House, 1989, in The Journal of the Music Academy, Vol. 
LX, 1989 : 176-177. 

Nag, Dipali “Perfect Tuning : Hindu-Muslim Fusion Music”, in Tele- 

graph, Nov. 3, 1989 : 10. [passim] 

Nayar, Sob ha na—Bhaik hande's Contrihution to Music, Bombay, Popular 
Prakashan, 1989. f passim ] 

Parthasarathy, T. S.— “Indian Music on thc March”, in The Journal of 
the Music Academy, Vol. LX, 1989 : 125-132 [128-129] 

Sehgal, Sabina — “A Harmonious Return to the Roots”, in Times of India, 
Dec. 11, 1989. (About Ustad Rehmat Ali Khan). [ passim ] 

Sharma, Prcm Lata— ‘‘The Treatmcnt of Musical Composition in the 
Indian Tcxtual Tradition”, in Journal of the Indian Musicological 
Society, Vol. 21, Nos. 1-2, June-Dec. 1991 : 1-6. [passim] 

Sinha, Purnima — An Approach to tbe Study of Indian Music, Calcutta > 
Indian Publications, 1970. [32-37] 

Sohoni, S. V. — Book Rcview of Tansen, Jivani, Vyaktitva tatha Krititva, 
by H. N. Dvivedi, Gwalior, Vidya Mandir Prakashan, 1986, in 
Journal of the Indian Musicological Society, Vol. 20, Nos. 1-2, Jan.- 
Dec. 1989: 76-79. [passim] 

Varma, R. N. — “Bismisllah’s Homage to Tansen”, Hindustan Times , 
Sept. 27, 1992 : 13. 

B. Hindi : 

afto gVo, “*?T3TT ma* : fe«qift”, «TUH?, app 61 ( sjsJw-aH 

1992 : 37-38 i [q*-<PT] 

Itgut, szjpt, srnte qTrq?T, bww, afqr 61, 

1992:51-54 1 [qq-<iq] 

asi, sifcrfg «nftmfiws stwnreft, atfaqq; qfs?t?r^, 

1991 i [qq-cTq] 

strm, afa *Tsqnq’', 0Tqprs, aift 61, 

atste-SR 1992 -.21-2 4 i [qq-cTql 

flifttUiW, atur suiiSH q<>SS, 1984 l [167-168 

tJ3T qq-cT?»] 

TT%w qrwr, Rtugirta 'mrauif r tfnta, Ttm 

qfs*5%sr;*r, 1990 i sgqiqf<»if;T] 

qqr, tfnta awi amit*, #fqj<s qfs?!f?rq irsa, 1987 i [qq-a*] 
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II. Books and Articles on Dhrupad ; 

A. English : 

Bhattacharya, Bharati— “Mc!a sansCrowds”, in The Hindu, April 3, 1992. 
(About the Dhrupad Mela, Varanasi, 1992). 

Delvoye, Franroise ‘Nalini’— “Bibliography on Dhrupad (VII)”, in 
D. A. 92 : 112-115. 

Delvoye, Franjoise ‘Nalini’— “Tansen and the Tradition of Dhrupad 
Songs in the Braj Language, from the 16th Century to the Present 
Day. (Abstract of a D. Litt. thesis presented to the University of 
Paris-III, Sorbonnc Nouvclle, 1990), in D. A. 92 : 1-6 (N. B. : the 
Abstract will be published again in full, in D. A 93 since three 
pages of the typescript have becn missed in the present issue); Hindi 
Summary by the Editor : 7-11 : “cfprcK aftr ij epk’% «rcf 

¥1 1WO, sftsj CP*” Kfesft') i 

Dey, Chhanda “Delightful Dhrupad Renditions”, in Telegraph, Jan. 1, 
1992. (About the “Second Fayyazuddin Dagar Dhrupad Samaroh”. 
1992). 

Dhaneshwar, Amarendra-Nandu-“Alaap”, in Times of India, July 12, 
1992 : 5. (Cassette-rcview of “Dhrupad, the Route to Bliss” by the 
Gundecha Bandhu, Bombay, Rhythui House Classic, Vols. 1-2). 

Dhrupad Amual 1992 Vol. VI 1, Ed. Prem Lata Shaima, published by 
the All India Kashi Raj Trust, on behalf of the Maharaja Benares 
Vidya Mandir Trust, Varanasi, 1992; sjq* 1992, 

(»r§ff?K^ifa fao 2048), nnTrf^r, sfto anacrr ?i«?f i 

Landgarten, Ira-“Master of the Rudra Vina, Z. M. Dagar”, in Frets 
Magazine, May 1981 : 22-25. 

Menon, Raghava R.— “Dhrupad : Music of Devotion”, in Times of India, 
Feb. 2, 1988. 

Menon, Raghava R.-“Tribute to the Dhrupad of the Future”, in Times 
of India, Sept. 9, 1989. 

Menon, Raghava R.— “Bani as the Basis of Style”, in Times of India, 
March 3, 1992. (About the “Dhrupad Samaroh”, Delhi, 1992). 

Misra, Susheela— “Discipline, Austerity mark the Style”, in The Hindu, 
June 7, 1991. 

Mukherjee, Bima] “The Rajasthan Binkar Gharana of Jaipur”, in 
Journal of the Indian Musicological Society, Vol. 22, Jan -Dee 
1991 : 1-5. 
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Pratap, Jitendra— “Soulful Dhrupad by Sayeeduddin Dagar”, in Indian 
Express, March 3, 1991. 

Pratap, Jitendra— “On the Right Track”, in Pioneer, March 27, 1992 : 
15. (About the “Dhrupad Samaroh”, Delhi, 1992). 

Pratap, Jitendra— “Rcgal Dhrupad”, in Pioneer, April 2, 1992. (About 
the “Dhrupad Samaroh”, Delhi, 1992). 

Pratap, Jitendra— “Western Dedication”, in Pioneer, April 4, 1992 : 13. 
(About Philipc Falisse). 

Pratap, Jitendra— “Scholastic Performance”, in Pioneer, July 14, 1992 : 
13. (About Vidur Malik). 

Pratap, Jitendra — “Untiinely Song”, in Pioneer, Sept. 24, 1992. (About 
Shri Datt Sharma). 

“Revival of Interest in Dhrupad”, 'm The Hindu, May 31, 1991. (About 
the “Dhrupad Samaroh”, Lucknow, April 11-12, 1991). 

Sanyal, Ritwik— “The ten Lakshanas and other technical Aspects of the 
Dagar Tradition”, in Journal of the Sangeet Research Academy, Vol. 
X, 1991 : 29-31. 

Sanyal, Ritwik— “Re- viewing Sadra”, in D. A. 92: 12-15; Hindi 
Summary by the Editor : 16-19 : ' 
i 

Sanyal, Ritwik— “Dhrupad News” in D. A 92 : 120-121; Hindi Summary 
by the Editor i 122-123 : ‘‘wt? H«TT=m” m«Tt 55 ) i 

Sharma, Sanjula— “The Maestro of Dhrupad”, Hindustan Times (Saturday 
Magazine) Sept. 3, 1992 : 1. (About Ustad Rahim Fahimuddin 
Dagar) 

Sinha, Gayatri- “The Dagar Dynasty. The Song that never cnds”, in 
Indian Ex press, March 5, 1989. 

Rao, Gecta— “Rcviewing Dhrupad and Ecstasy”, in Sunday Observer, 
Dec. 23, 1984. (Romila Thapar talks to Geeta Rao about India’s 
oldest surviving musical form and what can bc done to preserve 
Dhrupad) 

Upadhyaya, Ramesh — “Veteran speaks out for bis Tribc”, in The Hindu, 
Sept. 11, 1992. (The noted Dhrupad vocaiist, Pandit Siyaram 
Tiwari’s account of how dearth of patronage to classical music is 
stifling budding talents.) 

Vora, Rajiv— “A Time-worn Tradition”, in The Economic Times, April 13, 
1992. (About the “Dhrupad Samaroh”, Delhi, 1992) 
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Wadhera, Prakash — “Partaking of thc Spiritual Bliss of Dhrupad”, ia 
Sunday Observer, April 5, 1992. (About thc “Dhrupad Samaroh”, 
Delhi, 1992) 

Wadhera, Prakash — “Whcn Raga llows out in its Purity”, in The Hindu, 
May 3, 11)91. (About Bahauddin Dagar and C. Naringrekar) 

Widdess, Richard — “Buddhist Dhrupad ? Caryu in Nepal”, in D. A. 92 : 
85-105; Hindi Summary by the Editor: 106-111 : “sifa epr ? 
rtatas «t i 

B. Hindi : 

anRia*, “wqq5-nPR q**q*i qft sffaR aafa qft 

siuri, at? 21, aisfa-sR 1982 : 60-64 i 

gqrwrtq, anfqqi*L ‘'H o q? 3u;p) astofuiRr: q<P amfqq; 

feR«R 1992 : 24-28 l 

fs%qt “ct/rrur Jt qjR<j? % arftqqaf urufa q5t 

^q5jf«aqi in D. A. 92 : 41-63; English Summary by the Editor 
64-66 : ‘‘The Achicvcmcnts of the Rural Areas adjoining Kanpur 
in the Singing of Dhrupad”, by Rama Kant Dwivedi. 

taaff, 55 . ‘«far» *r ainfa artq sur’’ in D. A. 92 : 75-80; English 

Summary by the Editor : 81-84 : “The lnlroduction and Disscmina- 
tion of Dhrupad in Bengal”, by itu Banerjee. 

urnf, qq553T, $ 8p5- -I”, in D. A. 92 ; 1 16- 1 19 1 

‘SUSRT, "S*qRqflq”, in D. A. 92 : 124 ; Editor’s Note : 125 : 

by Prem Lata Sharma. 

fa?, slfR, pprIt «pi faa%q<n” in D. a. 92 : 

20-38; English Summary by the Editor : 39-40 : “An Analysis of 
the Dhrupad Texts compiled in Kramik-Pustak-Malika”, by Deepti 
Singha. 

fa?, afa aiu”, 0WR8, arqs 61, arus-aj^ 1992 : 

15-20 l 

fa?r, aiai, •'«,«« «t qcfarq ffafa— arrgfot. farem-asuTaili % Jr” 
in D. A. 92 : 67-72; English Summary by the Editor : 73-74 : “The 
Prescnt State of Dhrupad : in the Context of Modern Educational 
Institutions”, by Bhasha Sinha. 



DISCOGRAPHY WITH A REVIEW BY DR. W1DDESS 

R1TWIK SANYAL 

Recording done or released in 1991-92 

(a) INDIA 

By Music Today as Cassette & CD 

— In Maestro’s Choice Series 
Asad Ali Khan 

N. Zahiruddin and F. Wasifuddin Dagar 
— Jn Raga m a la Series 
Gundecha Brothers 

— For EMl 

Nasir Aininuddin Dagar 

(b) ABROAD 

— In Switzerland CD by Jecklin 
R. Fahimuddin Dagar 
N. Zahiruddin & F. Wasifuddin Dagar 

— In America CD 

Bahauddin Dagar (rudra vina) 

— In Germany 
Vidur Mallik. 

The following series has been reviewcd by Dr. Richard Widdess 
of University of London, London. The review is an excerpt taken from 
the “British Journal of Ethnomusicology ,, , No. i, London, 1992. 

Dagar Duo : Raga Behag. 1990. Jecklin-Disco JD 642-2. Jecklin 
Musikhaus, 8024 Zurich, Switzerland. One CD, 75'13". Notes by Peter 
Pannke. 

Masters of raga : the King of Dhrupad : Ram Chatur Mallik in 
Concert. 1988. Wcrgo SM 1076-50. Wcrgo Schallplatten GmbH, Mainz, 
Germany. One CD, 60'33". Recordings by Gottfried Duren, notes by 
Peter Pannke. 

Masters of tala / Pakhawaj solo Raja Chatrapati Singh. 1989. Wergo 
SM 1075-50. Wergo Schallplatten GmbH, Mainz, Germany. One CD, 
58'19". Recordings by Gottfried Duren, notes by Peter Pannke. 
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Ustad R. Fahimuddin Dagar : Raga Kedar. 1990. Jecklin-Disco JD 
635-2 Jecklin Musikhaus, 8024 Zurich, Switzcrland. One CD, 79'44". 
Notes by Peter Pannke. 

Zia Mohiuddin Dagar, rudra vina t Raga Yaman. NI 5276. Nimbus 
Records, Wyastone Leys, Monmouth. One CD, 70'l 1". Notes by Joep 
Bor. 

Despite the prevalent pcrccption of dhrupad as the oldest, most 
profound, most sacred genre of North Indian classical music, the number 
of easily-available commercial recordings on which one might base an 
appreciation of the style could until recently be numbercd on the fiugers 
of one hand. Apart from one rccording of Ram Chatur Mallik issued 
by Playasound ( Musiques de V Asie traditionelle vol. 9, PS 33513), they 
all rellected the style of dhrupad cultivatcd by the distinguished and 
extensive Dagar family, lhough only four membcrs — the Elder and 
Younger Dagar brothers— wcre represented. Since the lirst recordings 
were made, in the 1960s and ’70s, one of each of these pairs of brothers 
has passcd away, but a number of cousins and sons have emerged, as 
have several membcrs of Ram Chatur Mallik’s family. It is therefore 
good to be able to wclcomc another handful of dhrupad recordings, 
recently issued on CD, which represent the extended Dagar family and 
other musicians, and feature the instruments used in dhrupad as well as 
the vocal tradition. 

The “Dagar Duo” featured on Jecklin-Disco JD 642-2 comprise 
the surviving mcmber of the Younger Dagar Brothers, Nasir Zahiruddin 
Dagar, singing with his ncphew Wasifuddin. The latter gave his first 
public performance shortly before his father dicd in 1989, and it is 
excellent to hear him developing into a niature artist, though he is, not 
surprisingly, strongly influcnced by his uncle. The raga and composition 
are well-loved items of the Dagar repertory sung with an attractive 
freshness. The aecompanying notes providc an introduction to the music 
and the song-text, but the riiga-outline and translation are questionable. 

Two other branches of the Dagar family can also now be heard. 
Rahim Fahimuddin Dagar is a cousin of the (former) Elder and Younger 
brothers; although a formidable singcr, his intcrests lie equally in 
theoretical and spiritual aspccts of the tradition, and his public appear- 
ances are rare. It is remarkable to hear this devout Muslim musician 
chant, as hc does on this rccording, Sanskrit invocations before starting 
to sing. After a monumental alap, in which the singer takes some time 
to warm up, he allows us to compare two compositions in the same raga 
but in dilTerent talas, Cautal and Dhamar — singing the latter very slowiy, 
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as is the custom in the Dagar tradition. Peter Pannke’s notes include an 
interview with the musician : in principal an excellent idea which other 
CD producers could well cmulate, though in the present casc many of 
the ideas expressed should be taken with a pineh of salt. 

Another branchofthc Dagar family is represented on the Nimbus 
label by the late Zia Mohiuddin Dagar, the only Dagar of his generation 
to specialise in the rudra vina (a stick-zither of impressive size, sonority 
and antiquity). When Mohiuddin Dagar died in 1990, an indilferent 
Indian LP was the only recording of his music commcrcially available, 
so Nimbus Records performed a greater Service to the musical world than 
they could have foreseen when they made this fine recording in the last 
few wceks of his life. Mohiuddin’s playing was unsurpassed for sheer 
beauty of tonc and control of the slow glissando that he made the corner- 
stone of his style; the CD, in which he plays alap, jor and jhala in rag 
Yaman, captures these qualities to perfeetion. Joep Bor’s illustrated 
notes on the rudra vina add significantly to the meagre documcntation 
of this ncglectcd instrument. 

Wergo’s issue of Ram Chatur Mallik is, alas, another unrepeatable 
historic recording; both Mallik himself and the pakhamj (double-conical 
drum) accompanist Purushottam Das werc in their 80s when the recording 
was made, both were produets of traditional patronage systems (at least 
one of which no longer funetions), and both have passed away since the 
CD was released. Mallik was one of the last Indian musicians to have 
been employed as a court musician (at Darbhanga in northern Bihar); Das 
was traincd as a temple musician at Nathdwara in Rajasthan, where he 
returned on retiring from a career as a conccrt artist and tcacher. Both 
were indisputably in the “great masters” category, though neithcr carned 
the public adulation lavished on more fashionable artists. Fortunately 
the Mallik family is at least as extensive as the Dagar, and several 
members of it are outstanding performers; the latter include Ram Chatur’s 
nephew Abhay Narayan, who supports him in this recording. 

Three ragas and threc talas are included on the disc, though not 
every item is complcte, prcsumably on account of time constraints. The 
performance was a live concert in India, and gains considcrably in interest 
from the occasional interjections from the audicncc and remarks addressed 
to the audiencc by the musicians. Would that more recordings of Indian 
music avoided the hermetically sealed environment of the studio and 
showed the music in its natural habitat. 

Listening to this recording (in every way superior to the earlier 
Playasound I.P) one realizes that the acceptcd image of dhrupad as long, 
slow, restrained, meditative, mystical, and performed by perfectjonists, is 
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based entirely on experiencc of the Dagar style. None of these adjectives 
applies to thc more rugged “Darbhanga” style of dhrupad. Although 
there are momcnts of tendcrness and beauty, the glory of this style is the 
cxcitingly athlctic rhythmic variations performed in the faster tals — 
particularly dhamar, sung much faster than in the Dagar tradition— which 
lose nothing in this recording despite thc performcrs’ ages. Evcn the 
contemplativc alap has a powcrful rhythmic drive. Connoisseurs of Indian 
music may recoil froni the powerful vocal delivcry — all othcr singers 
sound effcte by comparison with Darbhanga singers !— but this style of 
of voice production must havc bcen thc norm in the prc-microphone era, 
so often held up as a Golden Age (onc hears, for example, of singers 
practising on the bcach, singing into thc wavcs to body-build thcir voices). 
Peter Pannke’s informative notes include historic photographs, song-texts 
and translations; it is only unfortunate lliat, despite the affectionate detail 
devoted to Ram Chatur Mallik, virtually no information is given about 
Purushottam Das This disc is a highly significant addition to ihe 
documentation of Indian music, and onc that is likcly to reniain unique. 

Raja Chatrapati Singh is a very dill'erent pakhavaj player. Heir to 
to a small principality in Central India, and an cxpert on chcss, wrcstling 
and astrology as well as music (in Indian terms lie is vicitra-citta, “of 
variegated mind”), he has become wcll-known both as an accompanist of 
the Dagar brothers, and as a pakhavaj soloist. In this latter role, to 
which Wergo’s recording is devoted, his formidable intellcctual and 
musical powers are combined. Sanskrit technical treatises are ful) of 
complex additive talas that are seldom hcard today cxccpt as tours de 
foree, but that is what this recording is, with renderings of Laksmital 
(18 beats pereyele), Krsnatal (20 beats), Brahmatal (14 beats) and Tha 
Cautal (24 beats). Singh’s playing is brilliant, incisive and never duli; 
and the musical interest is considerably enhanced by the attractive lehra 
melodies played by the accompanists. A curious fcaturc of the perfor- 
mance is the usc of a beli to play a rhythmic ostiuato that is considerably 
more complex than the basic structure of the tal. The Raja ’s inventiveness 
has perhaps gone beyond traditional modcls in titis as in certain othcr 
rcspects; his is a highly original musical mind, capable of finding new 
possibilities withiu established convcntions. Who says there is no scope 
for innovation in the dhrupad tradition ? 

All these CDs are weleome additions to a hitherto limited documenta- 
tion of dhrupad and related fornts, and one is gratcful to their producers, 
particularly Peter Pannkc and Joep Bor, for devoting their energies to 
tthis cause. Now that a “dhrupad revival” is under way in India, one 
hopes it will not be another twenty ycars before the next handful of 
recordings becomcs availablc. 



DHRUPAD NEWS 

RITWIK SANYAL 



Festivals 

1. Varanasi Feb. 92-March 92: The 18th AU India Dhrupad 
Mela was held at Tulsi Ghat, Varanasi on 29th February, lst and 2nd 
March 1992. The historical Mela, thc only one in the country, conclud- 
ing on the Shivratri day, has maintained the quality and sanctity of 
dhrupad music attracting budding dhrupadiyas and also the well-known 
and veteran performers of national and international reputation. The 
Festival is a non-conmercial one and the musicians come witli good will 
and love for propagating this pristine art-musie. The participants were : 
Pt. Siyaram Tiwari, Pt. Vidur Mallik, Raja Chhatrapati Singh, 
Ud. Sayeeduddin Dagar, Dr. Ritwik Sanyal, Pawar Bandhu, Pt. Gopal 
Krishna, Yvan Trunzler, Pt. Jyotin Bhattacharya, Dr. Rajeshwar Acharya, 
Nirmalya Dey, Swami Pagaldas, Kum Sulabha Chourasia and Kuna 
Sombala Satle (jugalbandi), Manoj Sarraf and Afzal Klian (jugalbandi), 
Ashok Tagore, Sekhar Halder, Chanchal Bhattacharya, Arun Bhatta- 
charya, Ram Kishore Das, Nilmadhab Sinha, Akhilesh Gundecha, 
Praveen Arya, Kum Chitrangada, Dr. Rajbhan Singh, Ratanlal, Rajendra 
Agle, Gouri Shankar, Bacchalal Mishra, Raghubir Mallick, Iribhuwan 
Upadbyaya, Ramakant Pathak, Rajkhushi Ram, Sakct Maharaj, Ramji 
Upadhyaya, Rajkumar Jha, Ravishankar Upadhyaya, Dinesh Prasad, 
Swapan Kumai Sinha, Tarun Krishna Das, Radlia Govind Das, Gopal 
Sarkar, Rajesh Kumar Sharma, Dvipcndra Kumar Singh, Rajiv Narayan 
Pathak, Sacchidand Soni, Bhubaneshwar 'I iwari, Chandrasckhar Singh, 
Jagadamba Pandey, Vijayram Das, Gunindra Mukherji and Santosh 
Kumar Mishra. 

2. New Delhi March 92 : Dhrupad Sumaroh was held at K amani 
Auditorium, New Delhi on March 20-22, 1992 under the auspices of 
Dhrupad Society and Bauk of America. The performers were rudra-vina 
players Ud. Asad Ali Khan and Shamsuddin Faridi and vocalists Kaberi 
Kar, Ud. Sayeeduddin Dagar, Pt. Siyaram Tiwari, Ud. Fahimuddin Dagar 
and the pakhawaj accompanists Gopal Das, Totarain Sharma, Ram 
Kishore Das and L. N. Pawar. 

3. Bonibay, Oct 92: ‘Barsi’— a three day dhrupad samaroh was 
held in Bombay in memory of Late Ud. Zia Mohiuddin Dagar on Oct. 
1-3, 1992 at the Nehru Centre. The fest was sponsered by Ziauddin Dagar 
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Memorial Trust, Nehru Centre and Dhrupad Gurukul. The musicians 
were Uday Bbawalkar (vocal), Pushparaj Koshti and Bahauddin Dagar 
(surbahar & rudra veena duet), Dr. Ritwik Sanyal (vocal) and Ud. Zia 
Fariduddin Dagar (vocal). A lecture demonstration by Dr. Ritwik 
Sanyal on Sadharani giti and dhrupad was held on thc last day. 
Accompaniment on the pakhawaj was providcd by Manik Munde and 
Latpate Maharaj. 

4. Jaipur, Oct 92. The lOth Bchram Khan Dagar Dhrupad 
Samaroh was held in Jaipur at Ravindra Manch on 16-18 Oct. 1992 
under the auspices of Dhrupad Socicty. The musicians were Ud. 
Fahimuddin Dagar, Ud. Sayccduddin Dagar and Ud. Zahiruddin Dagar 
and Wasifuddin Dagar ( jugalbandi). Pakhawaj accompaniment was 
providcd by Mohan Shyam Sharma and Dai Chand Sharma. 

5. Jaipur, Nov 92. ‘Barsi’ samaroh in memory of Late Ud. Zia 
Mohiuddin Dagar was held in Jaipur at Ravindra Manch (upper Hall) 
on Nov. 25-28, 1992 under the auspices of Academy of Performing Arts. 
The musicians were Kum. Sombala Satle and Kum. Sulabha Chourasia 
(jugalbandi- vocal), Pushparaj Koshti (Sitar), Umakant and Ramakant 
Gundccha (vocal), Dr. Ritwik Sanyal (vocal), Uday Bhawalkur (vocal), 
Pt. Chandra Sekhar Naringrckar (surbahar), Bahauddin Dagar (rudra 
vina) and Ud. Zia Fariduddin Dagar (vocal) accompanicd by his disciples 
Afzal Khan and Manoj Sarraf. Pakhawaj accompaniment was provided 
by Manik Munde with all thc musicians. 

Othcr Activities 

The Gundccha brothers performed under the auspices of SPIC- 
MACAY at Rajkot (20.1.92), Junagadh (21.1.92), Bhavnagar (22.1.92), 
Ahmedabad (23.1.92), Anand (25.1.92), Ballabh Vidyanagar (26.1.92), 
Valsad (27.1.92), Surat (28.1.92), Baroda (29.1.92), Vishakhapatanam 
(5.2 92), Indorc (7.9.92), Delhi (23.9 92), Lakhimpur Khcri (24.9.92), 
Varanasi (26.9.92) and Kanpur (28 9.92) They also performed at 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay (2.6.92), Abhivyakti, Indore (12.7 92), 
Sursagar and Wclcome group, Bangalore (22 8.92), Shri Tyagraja 
Festival, Tirupati (27.8.92), Malwa Utsav, Indorc (6.9.92), Inaugural 
funetion of Bhopal Doordarshan, Bhopal (20.10.92), Nehru Centre, 
Bombay (23.10.92) and Swami Vivekanauda Jayanti-Ramakrishna 
Mission, Calcutta (12.1 93). 

Dr. Ritwik Sanyal conducted a 4 day dhrupad workshop at the 
Kala Academy, Panaji, Goa from 8-12 October 1992. The workshop 
concluded with a dhrupad performance on the 12th. Pakhawaj 
accompaniment was providcd by Maruti Kurdikar. 
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A concert in memory of Late Pt. Ram Chatur Mallik was held in 
Delhi on llth January 1993 under the auspices of Max Mueiler Bhavan 
and Gandharva Mahavidyalaya. The musicians werc vocalists Vidur 
Mallik, Abhay Narayan Mallik & Prem Kumar Mallik. Pakhawaj 
accompaniment was provided by Ramji Upadhyaya. The singers were 
introduccd by Peter Pannke. 

Dhrupad news from Abroad 

Dhrupad came into focus in the Festival of India held in Germany 
by performances of the Gundecha Brothers, accompanied by Shrikant 
Mishra on the pakhawaj, as wcll as by performances of Abhay Narayan 
Mallik accompanied by his son Sanjay Kuma r and Uday Kumar Mallik 
on pakhawaj, in major German cities of Damstard, Berlin, Stuttgart, 
Tubingen, Nurcnburg, Apfenbach, Manheim and Frankfurt from 22.2.92 
to 12.3.92. The Gundecha Brothers also performed at the Indo- 
Norwegian Society at Oslo on 14.3.92. 

Uday Bhawalkar taught dhrupad at the World Music Department 
of the conservatory of Rotterdam, Holland for the year 1991-92. He 
also participated in the “parampara” festival held in Berlin in March 
92. Vidur Mallik along with his sons Prem Kumar, Ram Kumar and 
Anand Kumar also performed in the festival. At the festival site, in 
the “House of World Cultures” in Berlin, an exhibition was put up on 
the “Masters of Raga”, in which Dhrupad artists took a major part. A 
catalogue of the cxhibition has been published. 

Uday Bhawalkar gave concerts and workshops in many places in 
France and Spain. Vidur Mallik and his sons went on a European tour 
leading them to Bclgium, Holland, Austria, Switzcrland and Italy. It 
was so suceessful that it will be repeated in 1993. 

Dr. Ritwik Sanyal, under the auspices of the British Academy, was 
invited during May/June 1992 by the Ccntre of Music Studies, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London to teach Dhrupad 
and complete the Dhrupad Book Project in collaboration with Dr. D. R. 
Widdess of University of London. He also performed at the City 
College of Music, Leeds, University of London, London, Burton-in- 
Kendal, Cambridge and Findhorn Foundation, Scotland. He also 
conducted several workshops during his 2 month stay (May/June 1992). 

Ud. N. Zahiruddin and F. Wasifuddin Dagar gave Lec-Dems and 
concerts in Japan from June-August 92 and in Thailand in Sept. 92. 

In the month of December 1992, N. Zahiruddin Dagar and F. 
Wasifuddin Dagar, Pt. Siyaram Tiwari and Ud. Asad Ali Khan per- 
formed in Bangladesh. 
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Ud. Nasir Aminuddin Dagar and Ud. Asad Ali Khan toured 
England and Holland during Oct.-Dcc. 1992. 

Miscellaneous 

a. Awards 

(i) Hafiz Ali Khan Award to Nasir Aminuddin Dagar 1991. 

(ii) Tansen Award of Delhi by NCO to Nasir Zahiruddin Dagar. 

(iii) Sangect Natak Akademi 1991 Award to Nasir Zahiruddin 
Dagar. 

b. Music score for thc T. V. Serial ‘Chanakya’ on Doordarshan by 
Sayeeduddin Dagar. 

c. AIR Professor Emeritus status was given to Fahimuddin Dagar. 
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(«) 3— 

— f*3337&»3 *T 5T7T f37*>— 7© 'Rlt^fT 31*17 

*TT® 3^7 3«t'gfl*T 3T*I7 

— 3TJrf7^T 3 C. D.— 

31*17, (^S^t^T) 

— 3r*ffft Jr— 

fa§7 *Tf?3*P 



EDITORIAL 



The prcscnt number cmbodics thc continuation of some items as 
well as the addition of some new oaes. The arlicle ou Kitab-i-Nauras 
is a continuation of the study of Pcrsian sourccs on dhrupad. Similarly, 
the analysis of thc texts of compositions compiled in Rdga-Vijhdna is a 
continuation of the study of song texts initiatcd with M'urifunnaghamat 
and carried on with Kramik Pustak Mdlikd. The article on the tala 
aspcct of the Dagar tradition carrics forward our studies of that tradition. 
The edited and translated version of a Bengali work on the Vishnupur 
tradition highlights many facets of oral history and opcns many areas for 
further research, such as— what would have been the form of dhrupad 
six hundred fifty years ago that was brought to Bengal by Swami 
Satyanand ? It must have belonged to the period preceding Man Singh 
Toniar. Similarly, what was thc local impact on this importcd musical 
corpus ? The role of imagination in oral history also gets underlined 
in this account. The impact of the preferences of patrons on values in 
musical performance is anothcr intercsting aspcct of this history. The 
article on the adaptation of dhrupad ahga on sitdr opens further an area 
of study which was initiatcd in the first number of 1986. A debate on 
the propriety of excluding sitdr from Dhrupad Festivals has been initiated 
incidentally. The completion of the article on Chanda envisaged in this 
number has had to be postponed to the next number due to unavoidable 
circumstances. 

We look forward to the continuation of ongoing studies and 
initiation of new areas. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTERS 



1. Bandyopadhyaya, Satya Kinkar (Late), a well-known figure of the 
dhrupad tradition of Vishnupur. Author of several books in 
Bengali like “The Real History of Vishnupur Gharana” from 
which edited extracts have been presented in this nurnber, and 
“ Raga Abhijnana passed away in 1980. 

R. — Bt° 5TK9), (JRo *JJ3T 

(farTR), HBtB 9BRR (facTR), SPTB BIBr 3 fe^BT, faflR 

3=5^ ftr^TT *B® Sft° S5TS5qf<B fB’SI BBT BBI’JB’B Slt® 

Slt 0 9B55BT 51*T? fl; sfa TIBt % fBBTR ^ BlSlf BT 

jftBgTT’ rI«TT ‘RBtcl BIBB5 B ; Bf BT 9B>T5H, Music— ItS 

Methods and Techniques of Teaching in Higher Edu- 
cation btbb; b^b BB hrtbb, 3» BB*f BB 9BB5R, qf<imr cT«?T 
$ RBtrf B^ sUBB/fRclR % 95?tiB BPTr, 3FN> 
fBSBfatlTSBf *T SterfR 0 ! 5BISBI St^cf, rt«TT ^ *Q[’ 

B*5IB>R, *TB ‘^BfBBl’ B>T fBBt'B, B° 'Sft 0 Ht° 3BT W*itrT 
JTTSBi STBTBBt SRT 9?tT SiggH % fafa?! STlB-BlSRI B* BBB, 
fB5Bfd?I155B 93 SR sTTBtB B?t BifBfcBlr RBSBT, 3RtBl fBSBfBSU^Blr 
tft f^ftfvT BffafcBf Sft RBfBT, f$° 9® fa° fBBIl^B B^t fB?^ *DTr, 
Bifafc, BJ'te BBT BBB-Bdfaift flfafrT (executive council) 
aft R5*BT, BtTRR 3 fB5BfB?II55B, f5IR?5T 3 R>RR, 3fEB5T 

BBT 3jfagfcTr % ^B % BJRRB I 

3. Dr. (Mrs.) DELVOYE FRANCOISE ‘NAL1N1’ is a Frencb indo- 
logist from Sorbonne Univcrsity, Paris. Aftcr completing a critical 
edition and a French translation of the Bhatiivar Git of Nanddas 
(Ph. D., 1976), she started to do research on Dhrupad from an 
historical and literary point of view. She has been awarded a 
D. Litt. degrce for her dissertation (in French) on “Tansen and the 
Tradition of Dhrupad Songs in Braj, from the 16th Century to the 
Present Day” (May 1991). An English version of this work, to be 
published in India, is in preparation. She is presently continuing 
work on Indo-Persian sources on Indian music (in collaboration 
with Prof. Shahab Sarmadee), along with the compilation and 
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editing of court-musicians’ repertoires from manuscript sources (in 
collaboration with Prof. Prem Lata Sharma). 

Present Postal Address : c/o Centre for Human Sciences, 
Cultural Section of the French Embassy 
2, Aurangzeb Road 
NEW DELHI 110 011 INDIA 

Telephone (Res.) : 463 42 84. 

4. Sanyal, Ritwik, M. A. Philosopby, (Bombay University) and M. 
Mus. (Vocal Music, B. H. U.), Ph. D. (B. H. U.), Lecturer in Vocal 
Music, Faculty of Performing Arts, B. H. U. Has had intensive 
training in Dhrupad inthe Dagar tradition from Ud. Zia Mohiuddin 
Dagar. Has participated in almost all Dhrupad festivals held in 
the country at various places during the last sixteen years. Has also 
given performances abroad and conducted workshops on Dhrupad 
in Austria and U. K. Author of ‘Philosophy of Music’ and ‘Hindu 

^ ^Nlusic*. Address— M 5/6, Manas Mandir Colony, Varanasi-221 005. 

H- fa^fR-ST5lt ffpS RTSR % 3 qqc sgsro 

aft?: 3 sV gcrrfa rtr i strrr rrt— srt siU 

5TRf ‘ariiRR’ greroRt-WooK | 

6. Widdess, Richard M. A , Ph. D., School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. Has conducted serious research 
on the treatment of ragas in Sarigita Ratnakara, the Kudimiyamalai 
inscription, is deeply interested in Dhrupad. Author of several 
books and research papers. Director of a Research Project on 
Charya-gana in Nepal. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
Thornhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WCIH OxG (U. K.). 
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2. Vamana Pur cina — Text with English Translation 

3. Vamana Purana— Text with Hindi Translation 
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